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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


bi gg old story that Lord Salisbury had signed a treaty with 

Italy by which he made Great Britain a party to the Triple 
Alliance has cropped up again, probably because the Italian 
Government is now arranging an extension of the agreement 
for five more years. A statement made by Prince Napoleon 
to a Deputy has been published in Paris, in which King 
Humbert is made to affirm that he had a written promise 
from the British Government to defend the shores of Italy, 
and so enable him to mobilise his Army in security. The 
story in itself is absurd, for English Foreign Ministers 
do not make secret treaties; it has been repeatedly denied ; 
and on Thursday, Sir J. Fergusson, in answer to Mr. 
Labouchere, denied it again, refusing at the same time, in 
the public interest, to produce any correspondence. “Her 
Majesty’s Government,” he said, “ have entered into no en- 
gagements pledging the employment of the naval and military 
forces of the Crown in any contingency, and retain their full 
liberty of judgment as to what action we should take, and as 
to what means we should employ in any conceivable circum- 
stances.” That should seem definite enough ; but Mr. Labou- 
chere sees opportunity for debate, and intends to move the 
reduction of the Foreign Secretary’s salary, in order to make 
a speech upon the relations of Italy and Great Britain. He 
mistakes, we conceive, the popular view, which is not just now 
cordial towards France. 





M. Constans will on Monday bring forward an immense 
project in the French Chamber. Any workman will be 
authorised by law to have certain deductions made from 
his wages, and if he does, will be entitled after thirty 
years to a pension, ranging from £12 to £24 a year, for 
life. Provision will also be made in the Bill for sickness and 
for strikes. The Bill orders employers to pay certain con- 
tributions towards the Insurance Fund, and the State promises 
a grant-in-aid which, if all workers subscribe—that is, five and 
a half millions of persons—will reach £4,000,000 a year. It 
is useless to discuss such a Bill before its details have been 
explained ; but it introduces the principle of the Poor-Law 
into France, and will materially affect the position, and pro- 
bably the plans, of all working men. It has in its favour 
the stationary character of the French population, and 
their readiness to save; but it has against it the cleavage 
between the interests of workmen and of peasants. If it 
succeeds, M. Constans will be the inevitable candidate in the 
next Presidential vacancy, which occurs on December 3rd, 1894. 


London has been occupied all the week with the “Bac- 
carat Case,” in which Sir W. Gordon-Cumming, Bart., asks 
damages for slander from Mrs. Wilson, her son, Mr. A. 
S. Wilson, and others, for stating, as he alleges, that he had 





cheated at baccarat when staying at her house. The interest 
of the tria] arises from the fact that the Prince of Wales was 
also a guest in the house, and decided with Lord Coventry 
and General Williams that Sir W. Gordon-Cumming must 
sign an agreement never to play cards again, in which case 
secrecy would be preserved. Sir William agreed, but it was 
not preserved. Sir E. Clarke is counsel for the prosecutor, and 
Sir C. Russell defends; and the Court, which is presided over 
by the Lord Chief Justice, is crowded every day with 
fashionable folk, while the papers report the evidence ver- 
batim. The prosecutor in the box absolutely denied the 
charge of cheating, and though the direct evidence seems to 
outsiders most unfavourable to his contention, Sir E. Clarke 
has still to comment on it, and Lord Coleridgetosumup. As 
usual in sensational trials, proceedings which ought to be 
finished in two days are spun out over five or six. 


Mr. Balfour made a very important announcement at the 
third annual meeting of the Women’s Liberal Unionist Asso- 
ciation on Wednesday, after expressing his hearty sympathy 
with Miss Tod’s attack on the English Nonconformists for 
deserting so strangely the cause of their Irish Nonconformist 
brethren. The condition of Ireland is now so satisfactory, he 
said, that he saw no reason why the whole of Ireland should 
not, with the exception of one county and a few baronies, be 
relieved from the operation of those special provisions of the 
Crimes Act of 1887 to which most objection was taken at the 
time it was passed,—those provisions which it takes a special 
proclamation of the Government’s to apply or to cancel. 
This is, in fact, saying that the Crimes Act of 1887,—aided 
most powerfully, of course, by the break-up of the Nationalist 
Party,—has succeeded completely in restoring order in Ireland. 
Mr. Balfour stated that, while there are 3,019 persons in 
prison in Ireland under the ordinary law, there are only 21 
persons in prison under the Crimes Act. It seems to be as 
true that when agitators fall out, quiet men come by their 
own, as it is that when thieves fall out, honest men come by 
their own. Instead of twenty years’ firm government, Ireland 
has had only-five, and yet five have sufficed. But none the 
less the Conservatives are not satisfied, and think the Govern- 
ment deserving of nothing but reproaches. 


We do not quite understand what Mr. Balfour has done 
about evicted tenants. He on Thursday accepted a clause 
proposed by Mr. T. W. Russell, under which tenants evicted 
since May Ist, 1879, may purchase their former holdings 
under the Land-purchase Bill. That is kindly and reasonable, 
if they were evicted for bankruptcy, and the farms are derelict, 
or, as is usually the case, in their own hands as caretakers; 
but is the privilege to be granted to tenants evicted because 
they combined not to pay, over the heads of those who risked 
their lives and suffered boycotting in order to cultivate the 
land? There can be no justice, and no honour either, in a 
clause like that, and there must, therefore, be some other 
interpretation. We see, however, that the mistake is widely 
made, and trust that an opportunity will be taken to explain 
the true intention of the clause. We would go great lengths 
to secure agrarian peace in Ireland, but not the length of 
depriving tenants of their clear rights because they acquired 
them by standing up for the law. That would not be 
“concession,” but betrayal. 


The persecution of the Jews in Russia still goes on, and 
fear is felt in London that very great numbers will take refuge 
in this country, which has the unique attraction of being 
exempt from the conscription. It is even asserted that some 
philanthropic Jews have organised a scheme under which 





sixty thousand poor Jews will arrive here in one year. Lord 
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Rothschild has publicly stated that the influential Jews of 
England discourage this movement, and advise their tribes- 
men to settle elsewhere ; but the Government, pressed by Mr. 
L. Jennings:and other Members, has taken alarm, and has 
ordered its Consuls in Russia to collect facts and report them. 
We fail entirely to see what it can do, unless it passes a 
temporary passport law, and directs its agents not to give 
passports to Russian Jews; and this would worry commercial 
men exceedingly. “ Reuter ” affirms that the Czaris cognisant 
of the persecution, and approves it, alleging that there never is a 
Nihilist ploti in which Jews are not mixed up, which is probably 
true, but is open to the rejoinder that the same argument 
would bea good reason for expelling all Russians. Reuter has, 
we think, made a mistake. The Czar doubtless sanctions the 
expulsion, but it is wise to ignore the fact, because a Sovereign 
can most easily alter his policy by attributing it to an adviser. 
He cannot dismiss himself. 


We observe with pleasure a statement in the Daily Telegraph 
and the Daily News that the Dean of Worcester (Dr. Gott, 
formerly Vicar of Leeds) has been offered, and has accepted, 
the Bishopric of Truro, which Dr. Wilkinson has been com- 
pelled by his ill-health to resign. Dr. Gott isa man of great 
energy and enthusiasm, who left behind him in Leedsa feeling 
of reverence almost as profound as that which was enter- 
tained there for Dr. Hook, afterwards Dean of Chichester. He 
will be a worthy successor to Dr. Benson and Dr. Wilkinson. 


The election at Paisley showed an enormous increase of 
the Gladstonian majority, and no tendency whatever in the 
electors to resent Mr. Gladstone’s declaration in favour 
‘of disestablishing the Church of Scotland. Mr. Dunn, 
the Gladstonian candidate, recorded 4,145 votes, while 
Major McKerrell, the Conservative, polled only 2,807 ; 
majority, 1,338, on a total poll of 6,952. In 1885, Mr. 
Barbour, who was then the candidate of the undivided 
Liberal Party, polled only 3,390 votes, against 2,523 given to 
the Conservative, Major McKerrell, showing a majority of 
only 867 on a total poll of 5,913. The total poll has, there- 
fore, increased by upwards of a thousand since 1885, and much 
the larger part of that increase has gone to the Gladstonians. 
In 1886 the total poll was still smaller, and the majority only 
566; so that there is no single symptom of either greater 
Unionist feeling or deeper Church and State conviction in the 
Paisley constituency. Mr. Gladstone will junihy feel surer 
than ever of his Scottish followers. 


In the case of the vacancies caused by Lord Edward 
Cavendish’s death and that of Sir Robert Fowler, there has 
been no disposition on the part of the Gladstonians to pro- 
voke a contest. Mr. Victor Cavendish has been returned for 
West Derbyshire without a contest, and Sir Reginald Hanson 
has been returned for the City of London, also without a 
contest,—both of them as steady supporters of the present 
Government. Some of the Conservative papers show a dis- 
position to congratulate the Government on these unopposed 
returns; but it would be a bad sign indeed, if in either case 
the Gladstonians had thought it worth while to undertake a 
contest at a point of time so near to the General Election, and 
in constituencies where the Unionists are so numerous and 
predominant as in the City of London and West Derbyshire. 
The Gladstonians are quite entitled to say that in these con- 
stituencies it would have been throwing money away to have 
insisted on a contest at the present time. Their means could 
hardly have been devoted to a contest less likely to re- 
munerate them as a party for their expenditure of energy 
and money. It is not wise to “make-believe” that such 
victories as these are encouraging. It would be most dis- 
couraging if they had not occurred. 


Lord Hartington, in addressing a Liberal Unionist meeting 
at Bakewell yesterday week, dwelt on the great advantages of 
the strict alliance between the Conservatives and the Liberal 
Unionists, and on the honourable way in which the Conserva- 
tives had adhered to the treaty between them, and on the 
steady and yet progressive government which that prudent 
conduct had secured for us. Turning to Ireland, he pointed 


out that the more the two factions of the old Parnellite Party 
quarrel, the quieter Ireland becomes, till at the present moment 
it seems almost certain that the “ Plan of Campaign” has 





collapsed altogether,—as no doubt it has, chiefly from want of 
harmony between the two sections as. to the use of the funds 
for the help of evicted tenants. This fact suggests most 
pointedly, he said, that the disturbances in Ireland which 
the.Crimes Act of 1887 was passed to repress, proceeded 
less from the people themselves than. from those who had 
constituted themselves the leaders of the people, the first 
effectual paralysing of whose power had resulted in profound 
tranquillity. That is quite true; but the unsatisfactory feature 
of the case is this, that the more conspicuously successful the 
policy of the Government becomes, the less is the importance 
attached by their followers to the duty of giving them hearty 
support. While they urgently needed a strong Government, 
the Tories supported that Government ; when they had reaped 
the advantage of the Administration’s firmness, they fell away. 





Mr. Goschen made an admirable speech at St. James’s Hall 
yesterday week, in defending himself from the charge of 
political inconsistency for now supporting Free Education, 
which in 1885 he had condemned... In the first place, he said 
that Cabinet government would be impossible if no member 
of a Cabinet is to give up his judgment to that of the majority 
of his colleagues; and next, he said that he had the less 
difficulty in doing so as regards Free Education, because he 
regards the proposed measure much more in the light 
of a protection of the Voluntary schools against the 
threats of the Gladstonians, than he does in the light 
of a relief to parents from any special responsibility for 
their children’s education. He still thinks it very unfortu- 
nate that parents should not feel the extra burden which 
the education of their children imposes, but he thinks. 
it still more important that if they are to be relieved of that 
burden, as they must be whenever the Radicals return to 
power, that relief should not be accompanied by a dis- 
organisation of the Boards of Management of Voluntary 
schools such as the Gladstonians propose to couple with 
it. He thinks it a genuinely Conservative policy to protect. 
the religious management of the Voluntary schools against the 
plans for undermining and overruling it, and therefore he is 
willing to concur in the policy which the Government have 
prepared with that view. In relation to finance, he pdinted out 
that he had been able in the years he had been in office, to 
remit four millions of taxes and four millions of rates, and to 
reduce the Tobacco-duty, the Tea-duty, and the House-duty. 
There is hardly another financier, either in England or in 
Europe, who could make a similar boast. 





Mr. Howorth, whose letters we almost always read with 
pleasure, writes to the Times of Monday a long and, as it 
seems to us, very unjust attack on the Government, in 
which he finds fault with everything, including even the 
courtesy with which they treat their opponents,—surely 
not a legitimate subject for complaint in a time when the 
bitterness of party spirit is getting so virulent. He is 
angry with them for their imposition last year of an extra 
tax on alcoholic drinks (which did not, however, check 
consumption), and for not repealing it this year; he is very 
angry with the policy of Free Education; and he seems 
generally disposed to find more fault with the Government 
than with the Opposition. He shows precisely the fastidious 
and ultra-critical spirit by which elections are lost, and if the 
General Election goes against the Unionists, we shall have to 
impute a good deal of the blame to the hypersensitiveness 
of Conservatives who will not be contented with the most 
truly Conservative and yet most truly progressive Govern- 
ment which has been in power for the last twenty years. 
Mr. Howorth concludes by saying that he is ill, which perhaps 
explains his extremely sore and unfriendly tone. But it is 
just by attacks of this kind, initiated from amongst the sup- 
porters of Governments, that the power of even the best 
Governments which have ever ruled England has been 
generally undermined. 





The two most prominent men on the North American 
Continent are reported dangerously ill. Sir J. A. Macdonald, 
Premier of Canada, has been struck down by paralysis of the 
brain, from overwork and excitement during the recent 
election, and although his intense vitality keeps him alive, 
the doctors have no hope of a recovery. His career, at all 
events, is over; and so great has been the influence of his 
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personality, that all parties in the Dominion alike feel that 
Canadian politics will enter on a new phase. Mr. Blaine is 
also ill. He has retired to Bar Harbour to recruit himself 
with a holiday of four months; but it is clear that he is 
exhausted, and probable that his nerve-force has permanently 
diminished. Under such circumstances, a contest for the 
Presidency would be a dangerous experiment. The excite- 
ment, and even the work, are excessive; and while they tried 
Mr. Lincoln’s cool nerves and frame of hickory, they directly 
killed poor Horace Greeley, a healthy but overstrung man. 
The pace quickens in America, as it does here; they have not 
our moist climate or our habit of exercise; and in a few years 
paralysis will be the regular ending of an American politician, 
‘The Union should treat its great officers as we do London 
Stipendiaries, appoint two to each post, and let them relieve 
each other. 


Sir John Lubbock on Tuesday made an address in the 
London County Council on that body’s finance. Broadly, the 
Council now owes £17,645,000—the whole debt of London 
being nearly £40,000,000—its annual expenditure is £2,844,000, 
and it imposes on London a rate of 11°75d., or, say roughly, a 
shilling in the pound. This is not excessive, but it must be 
remembered that London is also taxed by the School Board 
and the Vestries; so that the total taxation, though it differs 
in every locality, is seldom less than 5s.in the pound. The 
Council, moreover, like the School Board, has a tendency to 
magnificence, would like to buy up the water and gas 
supply, has pledged itself more or less to spend a million 
on one road under the Thames, and has on hand at 
least one dangerously costly philanthropic -plan, the ex- 
tinction of slums. It has tried one experiment already, the 
reform of the Boundary Street area in Bethnal Green; and 
the Chairman, with satiric simplicity of statement, thus sum- 
marises the result :—*I may call the attention of the Council 
to the fact that the amount already spent under the Acts is 
£1,611,000, and the number of persons housed for that great 
expenditure is only 30,500, while there is no annual income, 
the £1,611,000 being the difference between the price paid for 
the property and that for which it was resold, so that it is an 
absolute loss.” There are two hundred and seventy “ insanitary 
areas” under consideration for the same kind of treatment, 
so the ratepayers will understand what to expect. 





The final treaty between Great Britain and Portugal for the 
delimitation of their African possessions has been laid before 
the Cortes, and will, it is said, be accepted. The Republicans 
profess discontent in order to deprive the Monarchy of 
credit, but most politicians in Lisbon think the Treaty a good 
one, and all agree that it must be accepted. Its main principles 
are, that the disputed lowlands go to Portugal, which can 
cultivate only through natives, and the disputed highlands to 
Great Britain, which exports settlers; that the navigation of 
all Portuguese rivers shall be free; and that for twenty-five 
years the duty on goods crossing Portuguese territory shall be 
3 per cent. ad valorem, the precious metals, however, being 
exempted. Each Power may construct railways and telegraphs 
in the territories of the other, which shall, however, always 
be subject to local legislation, and all concessions of 
land or mines are guaranteed, subject, however, to the 
condition that in the event of dispute the grants shall 
be referred to arbitration. There are a great many sources 
of future quarrel in the details of the agreement, but the 
transit trade will so enrich the Colonial Treasury that diffi- 
eulties may for that reason be smoothed over. In the end, 
we suspect, the troubles of the Lisbon Treasury will be re- 
lieved by the lease of guaranteed privileges, or of the Colonies 
themselves, to the governors of Mashonaland. 


On April 24th, the day after the engagement in which the 
‘Blanco Encalada’ was sunk by the torpedoes of the 
“Almirante Lynch’ and the ‘ Almirante Condell,’ these two 
wessels, with their comrade, the ‘Sargeante Aldea,’ attacked 
the insurgent ironclad ‘Magellanes’ in Chaiaral Bay. The 
* Magellanes,’ however, was not surprised with anchors down 
and fires banked up, but was prepared for the attack with 
steam up, and she succeeded in beating off the three gunboats, 
and driving them out to sea in a very disabled state. She 
herself suffered considerably, having one of her batteries 
disabled, sixty of her crew wounded, and twenty-two killed by 








the fire of the three assailants. There se2ms to be absolutely 
no evidence of panic on either side. On the contrary, a shot 
from the ‘ Lynch’ having knocked into the sea the yard-arm 
on which the flag of the ‘ Magellanes’ was fixed, a gunner with- 
out hesitation jumped after it into the sea, and he was hauled 
back on deck waving the flag in his hand. Valourand speed 
seem to be as effective in the new naval warfare as in the old. 


The Dean of Westminster, in a very interesting letter to 
yesterday’s Times on the Westminster Chapter-House, which 
the late Dean (Dr. Stanley) had it so much at heart to restore, 
appeals to the British public for the relatively small sum 
(£1,090) which is‘"needed to finish the restoration of the 
Chapter-House, both inside and out. It may be regarded not 
only as a restoration of a perfectly unique building, but as the 
kind of monument to Dr. Stanley’s memory which he himself 
would have most prized. Subscriptions may be sent either to 
the Dean, or to his co-treasurers, the Rev. Dr. Troutbeck, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster, and Mr. J.C. Thynne, Little Cloisters, 
Westminster Abbey. 


Mr. Gore concluded his Bampton Lectures at Oxford last 
Sunday, and his final lecture was full of a weighty and 
impressive eloquence which will make the public very anxious 
to read the course in print. The most significant point of 
general interest in the concluding lecture was the interpreta- 
tion he gave to Christ’s remark tkat the gate is strait and 
the way narrow}which leads to life eternal. Mahommed, he 
said, had been keen enough to notice that most men could be 
made to observe certain religious forms, and to fight well in 
defence of their religion, and he had founded his system on that 
observation; but Christ showed a startling contempt for 
majorities, for what “the average man” could be got to do, 
the New Testament relying for its force solely on what the 
highest minds can be persuaded to devote themselves to. “It 
is assumed in every] book of the New Testament that the 
Christian can think of nothing less than of taking his standard 
from those about him.” Yet Christianity has gained a wide 
diffusion by watering-down this high ideal standard; it has 
gained popularity by losing intensity, and with its intensity, 
its essential character. For Christianity maintains its in- 
tensity by insisting that the special means it supplies for 
keeping up the standard of the inward life are fully as im- 
portant asthe end itself. There was one thing to which Christ 
attached even more importance than to his own example,—the 
gift of the Spirit which was to supersede the necessity of 
having that exampleZalways before the eye. In the Christian 
system, the standard is kept high by emphasising the claim 
of the Church to confer the grace by which, and by which 
alone, that standard can be maintained. The average manis 
neglected, because the Church claims that every man could, 
if he would use her gifts, rise to the secret standard which 
theaverage man utterly ignores. That is a very striking lesson 
for the feeble Christianity of a democratic age. 


There has been’an outburst of brigandage near Constanti- 
nople. A band of brigands, said to be Greeks and Maiom- 
medans of Bulgaria, on Saturday stopped an express-train 
near Tcherkesskeui by removing rails, robbed all the pas- 
sengers of their money and watches, and finally seized four 
German tourists and carried them off for ransom. They 
demanded £8,009 for their lives, and the German Government 
has agreed that this should be paid. The Sultan, however, 
has paid it, and hasjat}the same time despatched troops to 
slay or capture the brigands. That is all very well, and if the 
Sultan threatens enough, the brigands will probably be cap- 
tured; but what is needed is steady watchfulness, exact 
justice, and a certain inevitableness of moderate punishment. 
This is what an Oriental State in decay never seems able to 
secure, probably,because its officers have lost all faith in it. 
To the last particular crimes are savagely punished; but for 
criminality there seems to be no preventive. The release 
of the captured travellers, we should observe, is not yet 
announced. 





Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 95} to 25}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
THE ENCYCLICAL ON LABOUR. 


i te kind of rapture with which English Catholics 
‘ have received the Encyclical on Labour, is justified 
by its contents, which are worthy at once of the intellectual 
reputation of the present Pontiff, and of the great Church 
of which he claims to be the voice. In our time, no paper 
at once so dignified, so strong, and so penetrated with 
Christian feeling intelligible to all the Churches alike, has 
issued from the Vatican, or one which will give so great 
a shock to those who fancy that the Papacy intends to 
catch the multitude by going back on all its ancient 
principles. A Pope must always speak as a Doctor of 
Christianity, and it is impossible to deliver a great body of 
Christian opinion without repeating some ancient thoughts 
in well-worn forms ; but Leo XIII. has avoided every other 
of the usual defects in Papal utterances. He abstains 
from all medieval forms of denunciation. He is definite 
to a marvel, clear to audacity, terse till, in the English 
version at least, he almost steps over the bounds of 
Pontifical etiquette, and uses epigram as a judicial 
weapon. What those mean who accuse the Encyclical 
of reserves, we cannot even conceive, unless, indeed, 
moderation be reserve, and thorough comprehension of 
the adversary dissimulation. The Pope, with the full 
authority of his office, declares that individualism is founded 
on the law of Nature, and in accord with the revealed will, 
and that Socialism is either an illusion or a falsehood. Its 
main precept is not even in accord with the interest of the 
majority :—‘‘It is surely undeniable that, when a man 
engages in remunerative labour, the very reason and 
motive of his work is to obtain property, and to hold it 
as his own private possession. If one man hires out to 
another his strength or his industry, he does this for the 
purpose of receiving in return what is necessary for food 
and living ; he thereby expressly proposes to acquire a full 
and real right, not only to the remuneration, but also to 
the disposal of that remuneration as he pleases. Thus, if 
he lives sparingly, saves money, and invests his savings, 
for greater security, in land, the land in such a case is only 
his wages in another form; and, consequently, a working 
man’s little estate thus purchased should be as completely 
at his own disposal as the wages he receives for his labour. 
But it is precisely in this power of disposal that ownership 
consists, whether the property be land or movable goods. 
The Socialists, therefore, in endeavouring to transfer the 
possessions of individuals to the community, strike at the 
interests of every wage-earner, for they deprive him of the 
liberty of disposing of his wages, and thus of all hope and 
possibility of increasing his stock and of bettering his con- 
dition in life.” The Pope’s general line of argument is, 
that private property is sacred, for it is not only, in one 
form or another, the product of labour, but it has been, as 
a rule especially applicable to land, so changed by its 
owner’s exertion that he has made it his own, “ left on it 
the impress of his own personality,” and is therefore 
entitled to possess that which he has, in fact, created. More- 
over, the right to ownership by inheritance is also sacred, 
for the family is anterior even to the State, and the family 
depends upon the right of accumulation :—“ For it is a 
most sacred law of Nature that a father must provide food 
and all necessaries for those whom he has begotten; and, 
similarly, Nature dictates that a man’s children, who carry 
on, as it were, and continue his own personality, should be 
provided by him with all that is needful to enable them 
honourably to keep themselves from want and misery in 
the uncertainties of this mortal life. Now,in no other way 
can a father effect this except by the ownership of profitable 
property, which he can transmit to his children by in- 
heritance. A family, no less than a State, is, as we have 
said, a true society, governed by a power within itself, that 
is to say, by the father. Wherefore, provided the limits be 
not transgressed which are prescribed by the very purposes 
for which it exists, the Family has at least equal rights 
with the State in the choice and pursuit of those things 
which are needful to its preservation and its just liberty.” 
It is, therefore, the essential, nay, even the first duty of 
the State, to protect private property, both against 
external violence and that. over-taxation which makes the 
enjoyment of property only nominal. The former pro- 
position is laid down with a frankness which Collectivists 
of all kinds will pronounce simply brutal, and which 





certainly no political economist could possibly exceed :— 
“ Here, however, it will be advisable to advert expressly 
to one or two of the more important details. It must be 
borne in mind that the chief thing to be secured [by the 
State] is the safeguarding, by legal enactment and policy, 
of private property. Most of all is it essential in these 
times of covetous greed, to keep the multitude within the 
line of duty ; for if all may justly strive to better their 
condition, yet neither justice nor the common good allows 
any one to seize that which belongs to another, or, under 
the pretext of futile and ridiculous equality, to lay hands 
on other people’s fortunes. It is most true that by far the 
larger part of the people who work prefer to improve 
themselves by honest labour rather than by doing wrong 
to others. But there are not a few who are imbued with 
bad principles and are anxious for revolutionary change, 
and whose great purpose it is to stir up tumult and bring 
about a policy of violence. The authority of the State 
should intervene to put restraint upon these disturbers, 
to save the workmen from their seditious arts, and to pro- 
tect lawful owners from spoliation.” There is no in- 
definiteness, at all events, about that ‘paragraph, which 
will, we fancy, come as a surprise to those who have 
fancied, in the teeth of its history, that the Papacy might 
become Socialist, who have forgotten that Socialism and 
charity cannot co-exist, and who in their hearts reject a 
proposition perpetually demonstrated in the history of 
mankind, which the Pope thus re-states :— 


“Let it be laid down, in the first place, that humanity must 
remain as it is. It is impossible to reduce human society to a 
level. The Socialists may do their utmost, but all striving against 
Nature is vain. There naturally exist among mankind innumer- 
able differences of the most important kind; people differ in 
capability, in diligence, in health, and in strength; and unequal 
fortune is a necessary result of inequality in condition. Such in- 
equality is far from being disadvantageous either to individuals 
or to the community ; social and public life can only go on by the 
help of various kinds of capacity and the playing of many parts; 
and each man, as a rule, chooses the part which peculiarly suits 
his case. As regards bodily labour, even had man never fallen 
from the state of innocence, he would not have been wholly 
unoccupied ; but that which would then have been his free choice 
and his delight, became afterwards compulsory, and the painful 
expiation of his sin. Cursed be the earth in thy work ; in thy labour 
thou shalt eat of it all the days of thy life. In like manner, the 
other pains and hardships of life will have no end or cessation on 
this earth ; for the consequences of sin are bitter and hard to 
bear, and they must be with man as long as life lasts. To suffer 
and to endure, therefore, is the lot of humanity; let men try as 
they may, no strength and no artifice will ever succeed in banish- 
ing from human life the ills and troubles which beset it. If any 
there are who pretend differently—who hold out to a hard-pressed 
people freedom from pain and trouble, undisturbed repose, and 
constant enjoyment—they cheat the people and impose upon them, 
and their lying promises will only make the evil worse than before. 
There is nothing more useful than to look at the world as it 
really is—and at the same time to look elsewhere for a remedy to 
its troubles.” 


All that the good can do is to alleviate suffering by justice 
and generosity, and in justice the Pope includes mercy in 
all its forms, the paymeut of wages sufficient for comfort- 
able though “frugal” living, and the arrangement of such 
hours of labour as will allow of the rest necessary to make 
man religious as well as healthy. Both these things may 
be ensured in extreme cases, or in all cases where there is 
evident oppression, by the State, which in particular may 
intervene on behalf of children. But the Pope trusts for 
the cure of curable evils, first, to the influence of religion ; 
secondly, to the intervention of the Church, which he would 
fain make the universal intermediary; and thirdly, to the 
principle of Association, which the Pope distinctly com- 
mends, and trusts so far, if only it is regulated by Christian 
principle, that he would make a committee appointed by 
a Union (p. 36) arbiter in disputes between employer and 
employed,—almost the only counsel of perfection in the 
Encyclical. The Pope is throughout, indeed, full of con- 
sideration for the poor, while denying in resolute, clear- 
cutting language, that either their pity for themselves, or 
ours for them, can justify the suspension or disregard of 
any moral law. 

We have quoted enough, we think, to make the attitude 
of the Papacy on the Labour question clear, and we shall 
be deeply interested to watch the effect of so authoritative 
an utterance upon the Catholic world. It can hardly, we 
think, in the long-run be other than beneficial. At first, 
no doubt, it will tend to rivet that strange alliance between 
labour and the new paganism which is on the Continent 
the most puzzling, as it is one of the most marked, among 
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the problems of the day. Outside England, the great 
corporation of Labour has become momentarily infidel, 
and as hostile to Churches as to Capital, and its leaders will 
utdoubtedly grow more virulent, because, as they will say, 
the Papacy has declared for the bourgeoisie, and even gone 
beyond the economists in its defence of private property. 
There is nothing, they will declare, to be hoped from the 
Church, and therefore the Church must be destroyed. 
That tone, however, is but a passing phenomenon. Ever 
since Christianity was first preached, the instinct of the poor 
has taught them the truth which Robespierre formulated in 
the sentence, “ Atheism is aristocratic,” that but for religion, 
strength would rule unchecked ; that without Christianity 
there is for philanthropy no ultimate sanction; that the 
last five Commandments form, as we once expressed it, the 
Charter of the Poor. The religious will win, if only because 
they are also the self-suppressing ; and with all who are at 
once religious in any degree and Roman Catholic, this 
Encyclical will have weight as the most authoritative 
statement, as regards property and labour, of the Christian 
creed. Opinion in the whole body of the priesthood, among 
all women, in the immense majority of the peasants, and 
in that large section of the Continental bourgeoisie 
which still more than half-believes, will become solidified, 
and will hold that the defence of private property, 
which, after all, is the question underlying the whole 
Socialist dispute, is not either “larceny ” or selfishness, 
but positively right in morals. The doubt which has 
harassed the respectables will, so far as the Encyclical is 
trusted, disappear, and we shall see a new energy displayed 
in the defence of the old hierarchical arrangement of society 
as one compatible with the existence of a rightly ordered 
world. The teaching of the economists has for every 
Catholic—and, remember, there are millions for whom 
Catholicism is the only divine law, though they so constantly 
disobey it—been sanctioned from the religious side. And, 
on the other hand, though Pope Leo’s warm denunciations 
of oppression for greed may not make capitalists more 
philanthropic, his distinct declaration that labour has a 
right to a comfortable though “ frugal” life—what courage 
it must have required in an epoch of universal suffrage to 
put in that word !—will give new heart to the millions, while 
his praise of Associations will take from them a stigma 
which in Catholic countries has made so many look askance 
even on plans of co-operation. The operation of utterances 
like those of the Encyclical is very slow, even in those 
communities which in theory regard them as half-divine ; 
but they filter very far down, and they dissolve almost 
immediately a dangerous kind of opposition. Those who 
think the opinion of the Papacy, when expressed as this 
has been—that is, almost as formally and carefully as if 
addressed “ to the city and the world””—matters nothing, 
should bethink themselves what they would have said and 
apprehended if the Papacy, as so many foolishly expected, 
had given as distinct a decision in favour of the Socialistic 
view. 


THE “SECRET TREATY” WITH ITALY. 


T is quite natural that the story of a secret alliance 
between Great Britain and Italy should revive, and 
revive at this time. The period for the renewal of the 
Triple Alliance is drawing near; Signor Crispi, who felt so 
strongly, as he avows in this month’s Contemporary Review, 
the necessity of friendship between Italy and Great Britain, 
has fallen ; and the French see a distant chance of treaking 
up that League of Peace which, as they feel more and 
more, so baffles their hope of trying once more the chances 
of a Continental campaign. If they could detach Italy 
from the Central Powers, or extort a pledge of benevolent 
neutrality from this country, the beginning of their task 
would be successfully accomplished ; and as Russia is sure 
either to paralyse Austria or to make a bargain with 
Austria, they would practically stand face to face with 
Germany alone. They think they could win in that 
contest, or at least so nearly win as to make compromise 
seem advisable to Berlin, and they therefore are most 
anxious to force Lord Salisbury to appear to abandon 
Italy, and so increase the impression in Rome that Italy 
must conciliate her greatest maritime neighbour. Conse- 
quently, a story is published that King Humbert once told 
Prince Napoleon that he had ‘‘a formal promise from the 
Cabinet of St. James’s that the English fleet would ally 
itself with the Italian, should the necessity arise, in order 
to protect Italy against all maritime operations.” The 











formal promise, King Humbert added, was in writing, and 
he had every reliance upon the written word of the British 
Government. The story is, of course, credited in France 
even by statesmen, and there is obviously a hope that its 
publication may damage the Unionist Government, or 
lead to declarations which will inspire apprehensions in 
Italy, and so make the renewal of the Triple Alliance a 
task of greater difficulty. 

Of the story, in the sense in which it is intended to be 
believed—namely, that Great Britain is informally bound 
to the Triple Alliance—we do not credit one word. 
Arrangements of that sort are utterly opposed to English 
policy, which, wisely or unwisely, is to avoid all secret 
alliances, and must, as the Italian statesmen would fully 
understand, in the very nature of things prove futile. No 
Minister could in that way bind Parliameni, and without 
the cordial assent of Parliament, a British alliance is hardly 
worth the having. At the very uttermost, such an agree- 
ment could only bind the Throne to ask the consent of the 
House of Commons to a particular policy, which assent 
might be refused and the Government overthrown. Even 
this much, however, according to Ministerial declara- 
tions, has never occurred; and the British Government, 
should the Great War break out—and the Great War, 
though always expected, does not arrive—will be found 
totally unfettered by engagements. Indeed, to accuse 
Lord Salisbury of making them is to accuse him of folly. 
No one feels more keenly than he does that a policy planned 
in advance of facts is inconsistent with democratic izstitu- 
tions; that the English people in grave contingencies look 
first of all to the justice of the quarrel; and that their 
opinion on the war, when it broke out, would depend in a 
great degree on its objects and its cause. Our country- 
men are not, indeed, likely to sympathise cordially 
with any belligerent alliance in which Russia plays a 
principal part, their jealousy of Russia being so deep- 
seated as to be sometimes irrational ; but they are still less 
likely to engage themselves on abstract grounds alone to 
embark in a great struggle with their nearest neighbour, a 
struggle which, whatever its result, would leave behind it 
a soreness lasting for twenty years, and imposing a neces- 
sity during all that time for expensive watchfulness. Such 
a course is neither their way nor their interest, and is 
wholly inconsistent with the whole character of Lord 
Salisbury’s diplomacy, which Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Granville both approved. 


But if this is the case, why are not the denials in Par- 
liament made more clear, too clear to leave an impression 
that something is concealed? For one reason, we imagine, 
because the Government does not intend to pledge itself 
to France any more than to the Triple Alliance, and is most 
unwilling, by ostentatious professions of neutrality, to make 
war any easier. The disappearance of England would greatly 
simplify the task of every French fire-eater, and, moreover, 
greatly encourage that Russian party which presses on the 
Czar that he has only to defeat Austria to be master of 
Constantinople and the Balkan. It is as the silent Power 
that Great Britain is most formidable, and can do most to 
preserve peace, every diplomatist in Europe knowing that 
if the war begins while she is still reserved, she will at its 
close be the inevitable arbiter. There will be but one 
unexhausted Power of the first class left. The Continental 
States are magnificently armed, far better armed than 
Great Britain can pretend to be; but the very 
perfection of their armament will make any war 
exhausting, and a long war for anything but defence 
against invasion almost unendurable. Prophetic pledges 
in Parliament are therefore as inexpedient as pro- 
phetic treaties, and the Government wisely says as little 
as the recklessness of its Radical opponents will permit. 
It is quite possible, however, that there is another reason, 
and that Lord Salisbury has in Rome expressed opinions 
as to a particular contingency which have given great 
comfort to Italian statesmen. The contingency is an 
aggressive war by France on Italy alone. Englishmen, who 
are unaware of the deep malice now borne towards Italy in 
Paris, may think such a war improbable ; but Italians 
certainly view it with the keenest apprehension. Their 
idea is, that France will isolate Italy, and then attack her ; 
and Signor Crispi, not a timid man, certainly believes 
that definite plots have been laid to secure thisend. He 
even gives in the Contemporary Review a detailed history 
of one of these plots :— 

“Two years ago Count Lefebvre de Behaine was at Paris during 
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the summer, I do not know for what reasons, whether for the 
usual congé or for political motives. He had left Italy after having 
come to an understanding with certain high functionaries of the 
Curia, who are the most fanatical advocates of the temporal 
power. One day, about the beginning of July, M. Baylin de 
Monbel, the Chargé d’Affaires of the Embassy of France to the 
Vatican, went to the Pope with a telegram, announcing that it 
was time to leave, and that in France all was ready. ‘The tele- 
gram said, ‘ Faites vite, car tout est prét.’ Leo XIII, who 
prefers the Vatican to an uncertainty, replied that it was neces- 
sary to consider, that he must consult the College of Cardinals 
in a matter of such gravity, and that M. de Monbel must 
come again in a couple of days. M. de Monbel, who is 
known in the Roman world as a man of infinite resource, went 
tothe audience appointed, accompanied by the General of the 
Jesuits. The Pope this time opposed the plan, showing his aver- 
sion to an act which might turn out otherwise than safe for him. 
M. de Monbel then proposed a simulation of ‘flight, a trip to a 
neighbouring shore ; but this made the Pope still more hesitating, 
and nothing was decided. The French Ministry had prepared a 
dilemma: if the Pope succeeded in escaping and taking refuge in 
France, the Roman question would revive, obliging the Powers to 
resolve it; if the Italian Government hindered the flight of Leo 
XIII., it would be proved that he was not free in his movements, 
and the Catholic Powers would be obliged to undertake his 
defenee. In the one case or the other, war would be inevitable, 
and as Italy would have been the cause of it, she could not plead 
the casus federis, and would have been left alone against France. 
The plan failed, but another was attempted, this time easier to 
detect.” 


It does not matter a straw whether or no the suspicious 
Sicilian read too much into his information. That he 
apprehended an attack on Italy by herself, sufficed to make 
him very anxious for Lord Salisbury’s opinion. If he was, 
and Lord Salisbury gave it, that opinion would certainly 
be favourable. Great Britain, with the Indian route to 
guard, and her position in Egypt to protect, besides 
all her interests in Constantinople, could not allow the 
Mediterranean to become a French lake, and might very 
easily feel compelled to prevent the destruction of the 
Italian Fleet. Italy is the only ally who could help us in 
South-Eastern Europe, and the only one who could lend us 
effective aid in protecting Egypt; and her disappearance 
from the water would certainly be a heavy blow alike to 
our interests and our power. We should have to 
double our fleet in the Mediterranean, and even then 
be weaker than we are now, when a Power with 
five hundred thousand soldiers, planted right in the 
eentre of the Southern sea, stands ready on certain 
guarantees to act heartily in our support. It is per- 
fectly possible that Lord Salisbury has expressed an 
opinion like this on the general situation, and that the 
Italian Government considers this, while he remains in 
power, as good as an engagement. And it is also quite 
possible that he does not want his opinion published in 
Blue-Books, or used to intensify the French grudge 
against Great Britain, which has grown till it is almost 
as bitter as her grudge against Germany, while, being 
far less reasonable, it is far less likely to be re- 
moved. Nothing but that grudge will explain French 
conduct in Egypt, where every reform is opposed on the 
ground, not that it injures French interests, but that it 
may, if carried out, redound to British credit. As for the 
substance of the opinion, it would be that of all England 
if the contingency occurred, the danger of Egypt becoming 
a French province being visible and immediate, and as for 
the expediency of expressing it, it is difficult to see how, if 
reserve is to be so complete, the business of diplomacy 
could be carried on at all. No Foreign Office would know 
its friends from its enemies. This, the expression of an 
opinion by Lord Salisbury as to the interests of Great 
Britain, and therefore as to the course she would probably 
adopt, is, we imagine, the origin of the whole discussion, 
which, if the Triple Alliance were extended for another 
period, would die away in an hour. It has been revived 
only to embarrass a friend of Italy, and create doubt in 
Italy itself. 





MR. GOSCHEN AND THE CONSERVATIVE VIEW 
OF FREE EDUCATION. 


‘eR. GOSCHEN’S speech on Free Education at St. 

i =James’s Hall yesterday week has hardly attracted 
the attention it deserved. It was a very frank admission 
that, so far as the concession to the parents of a good part 
of the special burden of their children’s education goes, he 
regrets it now as much as he ever regretted it, and that he 
eould not think it at all a sufficient reason for the adoption 
of such a policy bya Conservative Government, that sooner 





or later the adoption of that policy is inevitable. Mr. 
Goschen is not a friend to the course of borrowing from 
the opposite party a principle of which the borrowers dis- 
approve, only for the sake of “dishing” these opponents. 
He thinks it much better that those who advocate a policy 
on principle should be allowed to carry it, if it is to be 
carried at all, than that it should be carried by those 
who dislike it, only in order to take the wind out 
of their adversaries’ sails. The reason, and the only 
reason, why Mr. Goschen thinks it legitimate for a Con- 
servative Government to take up the policy of Free 
Education, is that it will be a very different and much 
more Conservative policy if it is introduced by the Con- 
servatives than if it is carried by the Radicals. Of course 
even this would not justify the Conservatives in taking it 
up, supposing that it was absolutely inconsistent with the 
moral principles of the Conservative Party. But that is 
not so. A large section of the Conservative Party are 
heartily favourable to it. And even those who, with Mr. 
Goschen, dislike entirely the lifting of all special burdens 
for their children’s education off the shoulders of parents, 
yet admit that there are other considerations of great 
moment which ought to be weighed in favour of the 
policy, especially the important diminution of the burden 
cast on to the shoulders of the schoolmasters and mistresses 
in the shape of the duty of extracting the school-pence 
from needy parents, and the greater ease with which regular 
attendance can be enforced when it will no longer be an 
excuse for not sending their children to school, that the 
parents have not got the school-pence ready. It is, of 
course, a question rather of expediency than of principle how 


far the State should relieve parents of their special burdens 


in the matter of education, for already they are relieved of 
a great deal of it, since the taxpayers at large pay the whole 
grant made by the Education Department, to which tax 
persons with no children, if living in the same style, con- 
tribute as much as persons with a large family. That the 
assistance should be carried still further, is intrinsically 
undesirable, but it may clearly be as adequately justified by 
other considerations, as the present system established by 
Mr. Forster, which relieved parents of a considerable part 
of their special liability, was justified by other considera- 
tions. It is more or less a question of detail, and though 
the change that is about to be made is, in Mr. Goschen’s 
opinion,—as in our own,—a change in the wrong direction 
so far as regards the parent’s sense of responsibility, yet 
if it be a change in the right direction in other respects, 
so far as regards the organisation of the school and the 
securities fora full attendance, it can hardly be asserted 
that the one class of reasons should not be fairly weighed 
against the other. If, then, it can be shown that in all 
probability the remission of school-fees will be granted 
on ‘the first change of Government, and if it is certain 
that, were it to be effected by the Radicals, it would be 
accompanied by provisions almost or quite fatal to the 
prosperity of the Voluntary schools and the religious 
character of their teaching, it is quite fair, Mr. Goschen 
holds, for the Conservative Party to take this into 
account, and to accomplish without an anti-religious revo- 
lution that, which, if it were undertaken by the Radicals, 
would certainly be accomplished with sucha revolution. In 
a word, Mr. Goschen pleads that it is a Conservative policy, 
—a policy worthy of the Conservative Party,—to save 
the religious schools, and that they cannot be saved if 
Free Education is to be introduced by the Radicals. 
Lord Herschell has told us only this week that the Glad- 
stoniaus would incorporate the principle of Local Control 
with the principle of Free Education; in other words, 
that a quarrel will be provoked in more than half the 
parishes of England between the managers of the present 
religious schools and those of the ratepayers who do not 
agree in religion with those managers. The result. would 
be most disastrous. It would kill the enthusiasm of the 
religious managers, who have no fancy for fighting every 
step of the way with irritable and sensitive opponents. It 
would place the teachers in a very awkward position, as 
they would have two sets of masters set over them, the 
representatives of the majority and the representatives of 
the minority. And it would make the school, which ought 
to be the centre of unity and the object of pride to the 
neighbourhood, a subject of wrangling and jealousy. We 
cannot even conceive the election of popular managers for 
a school now in the hands of a denomination, without 
opening all sorts of disputes as to the character of the 
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denominational managers which would disgust them with 
their work, and render the teachers quite uncertain under 
whose orders they were to be. If, therefore, a Conserva- 
tive measure can be carried which would set education free 
without introducing all these evils, it is clearly a just 
ambition on the part: of Conservatives to produce such a 
measure. 

For it is impossible to exaggerate the importance to all 
which is in the best sense Conservative in this country, of 
keeping up the connection between the love of knowledge 
and the love of religion. It is a great misfortune that the 
religious differences which have grown up in this country 
have almost compelled Parliament to put very serious 
restrictions on the religious teaching of our Board schools, 
and so to render it more or less unlikely that the teachers 
in these schools should be, in the highest sense of the 
term, religious-minded men and women. Of course we do 
not in the least mean to imply that a-great many of them 
are not truly religious, but only this, that the sort of 
teachers in whom the religious impulses are more or less 
dominant, will hardly feel at ease in schools in which they 
have to be always on their guard lest they should overstep 
the bounds prescribed by the School Boards and sanctioned 
by the State. Under these circumstances, it is only in schools 
established with a religious purpose and from a religious 
motive, that men and women of predominantly religious aims 
can be expected to find anything like a congenial sphere ; and 
we can conceive no object more genuinely and nobly Con- 
servative than the anxious preservation of schools of this 
type in perfect freedom from all restrictions except those 
imposed by the conscience clause, and by the duty of 
avoiding anything like propagandism in the case of 
children who, not belonging to the Church under whose 
auspices the school was founded, appeal to the protec- 
tion of the conscience clause. Religion without know- 
ledge is apt to be a very narrowing and even fanatical 
influence ; but knowledge without religion is apt to be a 
very ambiguous, and sometimes even relaxing influence. 
And it is in that direction that the teaching of our Board 
schools too often tends. If the union between education 
and religion is really to be kept close and vital, it is on the 
Church and Denominational schools that we must depend 
for securing the alliance, and to the Church and Denomina- 
tional schools that we must look for giving genuinely 
religious-minded men and women the kind of career which 
the great extension of education ought to open to them for 
impressing moral and spiritual obligations on the minds of 
the young. We believe that no greater blow could be de- 
livered against the union of education and religion than the 
undermining of all those schools which have been founded 
by religious zeal, and we feel very sure that the policy which, 
as Lord Herschell confesses, the Gladstonian Party have 
adopted, of insisting on the importation of elected managers 
into denominational schools, must sooner or later, and 
sooner rather than later, issue in throwing a wet-blanket 
on the religious earnestness of the founders. If, then, it 
be a far higher aim, and an aim of a higher and wider 
kind of Conservatism, to keep religion alive in the minds 
of the educated, than it is even to impress (by a rather 
imperfect practical means) the obligation on parents to 
provide the ways and means for their children’s education, 
surely Mr. Goschen is right in asserting that it is well 
for the Goverement to take Free Education out of the 
hands of those who would couple it with a serious blow at 
religious education. We cannot understand Mr. Howorth’s 
strange assertion that to set education free from the pay- 
ment of school-fees will rather promote than hinder the 
further step of forcing elective managers on to the 
Boards of Voluntary schools. He might almost as 
well say that if the three acres and a cow had been 
secured for every labourer without the help of the 
County Council, the labourers would have been only the 
more eager to get the County Council than they would 
have been if they had thought that the County Council 
was the only means by which the three acres and the cow 
could be obtained. The English voter cares a good deal 
for Free Education, and cares exceedingly little for repre- 
sentation on the Boards of Voluntary schools; yet he 
would be willing enough, of course, to cry out for the 
latter if he believed it to be inseparably bound up with the 
former. But let him have the former without the latter, 
and we should not find him at all willing to bestir himself 
to get the latter added. The religious schools would be 
safe enough, if the people were not tempted by the 











promise of Free Education to cry out for the: representa- 
tive machinery which the Gladstonians propose to wedge 
in as part and parcel of the system of Free Education. 
If poor parents once feel secure of having the school-pence 
remitted, they will feel but a languid interest in the attempt 
to obtain representatives on denominational Boards of 
Management. That is why Mr. Goschen rightly holds it to 
be a thoroughly Conservative policy to separate the two. 





THE QUEEN AS STATESMAN. 

HE chapter concerning Archbishop Tait’s correspon- 
dence with the Queen concerning the Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, in the new Life of Archbishop 
Tait by Dr. Davidson and Dr. Benham, presents the Queen’s 
political influence and statesmanship in a very impressive 
light. It is often assumed that in a constitutional country 
like England, the Throne has no influence; and that, since 
the Queen recognises the folly, as well as the danger, of 
refusing to accept the advice tendered by a Minister who has 
the full confidence of the country at large, she has nothing in 
her power except to sit idle during a great political crisis, and 
to bow implicitly to the popular statesman’s decision. Those 
who indulge this delusion would do well to read the first 
chapter in the second volume of Archbishop Tait’s Life with 
the utmost attention. They will then see that the Monarch 
may exert a very powerful influence at any such crisis, and 
that the present Queen can so wield it as to change the whole 
effect of party strategy, and to moderate the violence of party 
passion. It is, of course, not easy to form any positive 
judgment on the question as to what might have happened 
if the Queen had not exerted herself to curb the vehemence 
of party feeling. We can never tell with infallible certainty 
what would have been the consequence, had there been 
no interference on the part of some considerable power 
which actually did interfere. But judging as we ordinarily 
judge as to the probable event, had some very powerful 
influence which was actually at work been absent, we are 
certainly warranted in saying that, but for her Majesty’s 
prudence and energy, a contest between the House of 
Lords and the people which has so often been foreshadowed, 
would have occurred twenty-two years ago, at a crisis when 
its effect would have been not only to revolutionise the 
Constitution at a very dangerous moment, but to alienate 

a great part of the people from the National Church. 

At the time when Mr. Gladstone, then in Opposition, 
first introduced his Bill for suspending the filling up of 
vacancies in the Irish Episcopate till the subject of the 
Irish Establishment had been dealt with by the House of 
Commons, a statesman was virtually at the head of the Tory 
Party in the Lords, though not of the Government (for he 
had retired from office in the early part of the year), who 
had identified himself rather pointedly with the Protestant 
Establishment in Ireland more than thirty years previously, 
by leaving the Liberal Government, of which he was then 
a distinguished member, because it had proposed to 
pare down the Irish Establishment by an Appropriation 
Bill suppressing some of the Irish Bishoprics. The 
late Lord Derby was therefore in a very especial manner 
regarded as the champion of the Irish Establishment, and 
it was well known that he was disposed to resist Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy with all his power, and that the great 
majority of Conservative Peers were heartily with him in 
their inclination to risk the very existence of that House in 
the same cause. Lord Salisbury, Lord Cairns, and Lord 
Carnarvon were almost the only genuinely Conservative 
Peers who were opposed to the course of taking up 
so belligerent an attitude, and though Mr. Disraeli, 
the Prime Minister, no doubt threw in his influence on 
the same side, nothing looked less promising than the task 
of detaching a sufficient number of Peers from the majority 
to give any chance of avoiding the serious quarrel between 
the two Houses which seemed impending. The Queen 
foresaw the danger, and on the death of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury at the close of 1868, she willingly accepted, 
and may very likely have suggested, Mr. Disraeli’s nomi- 
nation to the See of Canterbury of Bishop Tait, who was 
then the Bishop of London, and who had shown by his 
speech on the Suspensory Bill that he was a most sober 
and prudent, instead of a violent or rash antagonist of 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy. This was the first, and, as it 
proved, a most important, step in the direction of concilia- 
tion. Dr. Tait was much more than an ecclesiastic. He 
was a statesman, and well knew that it is those Churchmen 
who treat the revenues of a Church as if they were of the 
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very heart and soul of the Church, instead of its mere 
appanage, who most dangerously risk, while they intend 
only to defend, the existence of the great spiritual cor- 
poration. After the return of a Parliament which gave a 
great majority to Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Disraeli’s 
prompt resignation, and before the opening of the Par- 
liament of 1869, the Queen wrote to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in a tone which she maintained throughout 
the Parliamentary struggle, entreating the Archbishop 
to do all in his power to smooth the way to the adop- 
tion of the new policy in a form which should involve 
as little mischief as possible to the Church which was 
about to be separated from the State. And from that 
moment the Archbishop did use, and in the most prudent 
way, a very powerful influence as mediator between the 
official leaders in the Lords and the extreme party who 
would have rejected Mr. Gladstone’s policy in the most 
peremptory fashion, had they dared. Indeed, it is almost 
certain that they would have dared to do so, had the heads 
of the English Church given them any encouragement. 
But Archbishop Tait saw, as the Queen saw, that a 
House of Commons elected on this very issue, which 
gave Mr. Gladstone from 110 to 120 majority (the 
second reading of the Disestablishment Bill was carried 
by 118 votes), would not and could not consent to 
have its policy vetoed by the House of Lords with- 
out engaging in a contest of which the result would 
necessarily have been the destruction of the existing 
House of Lords by the people. But moderate and 
statesmanlike as the Archbishop was, the Queen was 
even more moderate and statesmanlike. During the last 
stage of the controversy, when the only question was 
how far the majority in the House of Lords should or 
should not insist upon amendments which secured a 
somewhat larger and better provision for the Disestab- 
lished Church than Mr. Gladstone was willing to concede, 
the Archbishop wrote to the Queen :—“ The friends of the 
Irish Church feel that they cannot allow the Church to be 
despoiled beyond the point thus indicated, and that it 
would be wiser to take the chance of another year of 
agitation, however undesirable, than yield beyond this 
point.” That was on July 8th, when the two Houses 
were just about to enter upon the last dispute over 
the Lords’ amendments. The Queen took the alarm 
immediately, and replied to the Archbishop on July 
1lth, in an autograph letter:—‘‘The Queen must say 
that she cannot view without alarm the possible con- 
sequences of another year of agitation on the Irish 
Church; and she would ask the Archbishop seriously 
to consider, in case the concessions to which the Govern- 
ment may agree should not go so far as he may himself 
wish, whether the postponement of the settlement for 
another year would not be likely to result in worse 
rather than in better terms for the Church.” In other 
words, she pressed on the Archbishop to adopt a 
still more conciliatory policy towards the terms of the 
Government than any to which Dr. Tait had hitherto 
shown himself inclined, saying expressly that she thought 
concessions must still be made on both sides,—the side of the 
Irish Church as well as the side of the Government. And, 
as a matter of fact, great concessions were made on both 
sides,—concessions which, on the Church side, were chiefly 
due to the Queen and the Archbishop, and even more to 
the Queen than to the Archbishop, for it is clear that the 
Archbishop was personally disposed to offer a more 
resolute resistance than the Queen approved, and that he, 
as mediator, took up a milder attitude in consequence of 
her personal appeal to him. 

Now, considering that from the very first the Queen had 
not attempted to disguise her own personal regret, and 
almost dismay, that Mr. Gladstone should have adopted the 
policy which he did adopt, this statesmanlike use of the 
Royal influence to render the party of resistance as con- 
ciliatory and reasonable as possible, does the highest pos- 
sible credit to the Queen’s sagacity and constitutional 
insight. She felt that her duty to her people was even 
more peremptory than her duty to the Church of Ireland, 
and that it was the conscience of the people which must after 
all decide the issue at stake, and not the conscience of 
the Sovereign. And the result was, that she not only 
deferred indefinitely a most dangerous and critical struggle, 
but avoided altogether its taking place on a question which 
would have ranged the Churches of England and Ireland 
against the people of those countries, and so diminished 





disastrously the spiritual influence of those Churches over 
the minds of those for whose moral and spiritual benefit 
the Churches exist. The Queen then appears to us to 
have presented a good type of the Sovereigns who give 
distinction to great dynasties, and render even excitable 
democracies reluctant to transform a Monarchy into a 
Republic. 





THE DIVISION OF AFRICA. 


T may, we think, be fairly assumed that the dispute 
between Great Britain and Portugal as to their 
respective rights in Africa has come at last to an end. The 
Portuguese Government, which knows quite well that its 
African territories, whatever they may produce for indi- 
viduals, are heavy burdens on its harassed Treasury, the 
most optimist financiers not hoping to make them pay 
their way, has always been fairly moderate; and the 
people of Lisbon at last appear to see that they have been 
fairly treated. The concession of the lowlands has cooled 
their pride, they show no disposition to blaze up under the 
rather high-handed proceedings of the South Africa Com- 
pany, and there is every probability that the Treaty will be 
signed, and so far as a weak State can ever observe engage- 
ments too large for its full control, will be observed. It is 
a good opportunity, therefore, to review what the Govern- 
ment has really done towards settling one of the largest 
and most difficult questions which ever arose to disturb 
the harmony of Europe, the distribution of Africa. That 
question, which sprang up with almost inexplicable sud- 
denness, has pressed upon Lord Salisbury from the moment 
he accepted the Foreign Office, and has repeatedly assumed 
an almost dangerous aspect. Germany was determined to 
share in the ownership of East Africa. France was raging 
with jealousy at the idea that a continent should be divided 
and she not obtain a share proportioned to “ her just place 
in the world’s affairs,” and showed that rage by an attitude 
which was almost one of menace both in Cairo and at Fez. 
Italy, always interested in the Valley of the Nile, had de- 
cided to claim for her portion Abyssinia and a seat on the 
Red Sea; while the Portuguese dreamed a dream of a new 
Brazil stretching from ocean to ocean, and comprising the 
most fertile regions of sub-tropical Africa. Every one of 
these Powers claimed positions which apparently threatened 
British interests, two of them, Germany and Portugal, in 
the most serious and direct way. Germany was directly 
resisting us in Zanzibar, while Portugal, besides intending 
to throw herself right across the path to the North, was 
whispering most dangerous suggestions to the Boers. At 


the same time, the British Government found that its hands - 


were not perfectly free for the necessary negotiations. A 
large section of the British public, with its usual ignorance 
of comparative geography, thought that “ Africa” would 
furnish a “new market,” that we ought somehow to claim 
all Eastern and Southern Africa, and that enough had 
been sacrificed in agreeing to the curious compromise, never 
yet completely explained, under which the immense Valley 
of the Congo was handed over to the King of the Belgians 
in his individual capacity. The mercantile world pleaded 
for enormous protectorates as essential to fresh trade. 
The Scotch were indignant that anybody should ever 
claim any land which Dr. Livingstone had surveyed, or 
their missionaries were describing as fields for Christian 
enterprise. Finally, the Cape Colonists, always ambitious, 
were looking eagerly towards the North, and furious at 
the idea that any Power should be allowed even the chance 
of thwarting their aspirations in that direction, aspirations 
which stretched from Cape Town to Lake Victoria at least, 
if not even further. There was, moreover, an idea preva- 
lent among the whole governing class, and reiterated with 
acrimony in most journals, that England would be 
“‘jockeyed” in Africa, and that in the final settlement 
she would find herself left with nothing in her hands worth 
having. 

‘pines in silence, certainly without any declaration 
of general policy, Lord Salisbury took up his burden; he 
has, as he recently stated, paid unremitting attention 
to it ever since, and we can now see something of the 
general result. He has, to begin with, fought no war, 
opened up no new quarrel, spent no money belonging to 
the taxpayer, and yet all the dangerous African questions 
but two have been arranged. Egypt, it is true, though 
she remains under British guardianship, and her finances 
have been restored, is still the subject of perpetual dispute 
with France, and the question of Morocco is always 
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smouldering, and only prevented from bursting into flame 

by adroit postponements which settle nothing. Everywhere 
else, however, there is quiet which may endure for years,— 
quiet, though Great Britain has gained what is in area an 
Empire. The Italians are satisfied, indeed more than 
friendly, though Britain has barred them from the Nile. 
The Germans are content, though Britain reigns in Zanzi- 
bar, the emporium and stronghold of Eastern Africa, and 
has restrained Germany within a well-defined boundary- 
line. The Portuguese are acquiescent, though their 
grandiose dream has been dissipated, though they have 
lost their monopoly of transit through their East 
African rivers, and though, as we understand the 
Treaty, they can cede or sell their new territories only 
to one Power. In East Africa we have acquired, 
besides Zanzibar, a fine dependency with an open road 
to Lake Victoria, and thence onward to the Nile; 
while the South African Dominion has grown with 
magical speed into one of the most important posses- 
sions held by any country anywhere in the world. 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Rhodes between them have added 
territories to its area large enough for great kingdoms, and 
there is now room enough within its boundaries for fifty 
millions of Englishmen to flourish. Except the mountain 
district of Kilimanjaro and a bit of Nyassaland, every 
district in Africa south of the Equator that is fit for settle- 
ment by white men, is either directly British, or owes some 
form of legal allegiance to the British Crown, while on every 
river our traders, travellers, and reinforcements are as safe, 
and legally as free, as on the Mersey or the Thames. 
Territories and concessions won only in India by a century 
of incessant battle, have in Africa been acquired without 
war, without public sacrifice, unless Heligoland be a sacri- 
fice, and at less cost of English life than has often attended 
an attempt at geographical exploration. We do not say 
that all this success has been due to Lord Salisbury’s genius 
alone. Events have occasionally played into his hands— 
for example, the fall of Prince Bismarck—and in Cape 
Colony he has had a powerful ally; but he has known 
how to take advantage of opportunities, and has in 
a vast and dangerous operation secured the maximum 
possible of advantage with the minimum possible expendi- 
ture either of treasure or of force. Our new dominions in 
Africa have cost us nothing, not even a standing quarrel 
with a neighbouring State, except, indeed, a certain amount 
of self-control and suppression of the idea that Great 
Britain has, as a Dutch Minister once put it in our hearing, 
“an inherent right to ze whole world and ze moon.” It is 
in his union of ability to think on the large scale with ability 
to limit himself to the attainment of the practicable, that 
the secret of Lord Salisbury’s success has lain. 

We regret but one thing in the entire settlement, and 
that is, that such large areas and populations should have 
fallen to Powers which locally will not be very strong. It 
seems a paradox, but it is an exact statement of a great 
truth, that if a people, more especially a feeble or inferior 
people, has to be conquered, it had better be by invaders 
who are irresistibly strong. They, and they only, can 
govern leniently, and without the suspicion which produces 
at once cruel tyranny and incessant interference. The 
English leave their dark subjects alone because they 
do not fear them. The relentless harshness in all their 
possessions of the Dutch, who are in Europe a kindly 
people, is produced first of all by their consciousness 
that, whether in Java or the Transvaal, a black insurrec- 
tion might overpower and even blot them out. The 
Portuguese, who in West Africa are reasonably successful, 
in East Africa are as cruel as the Egyptians in the Soudan 
—probably the worst rulers who ever existed—and for 
the same reason, that except terror they have no instru- 
ment of government. They must slay all who resist 
instantly, as must the captain in a pirate ship, because he 
is alone. It is because they have no money that they are 
so intent on monopolising trade, that they tolerate the 
iniquities of the slave-catchers, and that they use as instru- 
ments some of the worst of the African Negro chiefs. 
They have not the material means either to establish 
European order, or to punish powerful wrong-doers, 
or to forego hurtful but profitable additions to their 
insufficient revenue. Their position in Africa, it may 
be said, is unique, or is shared only by the Dutch, 
and that in a less degree ; but we confess to a fear that 
we shall find something of the same evil within other 
spheres of influence. Germany is the greatest Power in 











Europe, but it is not willing to spend either money or 
conscripts in East Africa, and supplies their place, we fear, 
by a rigid tyranny which is no doubt free from caprice, 
and intended usually to secure some defensible end, but 
which rouses a passionate native hatred that will one day ex- 
plode. Italy is a great State, with many noble qualities, 
but she wants to reign on the Red Sea without sacrifices, 
and as a consequence she may, we fear, sacrifice her 
character. The facts are not clear in detail yet, but there 
is, we fear, some reason to dread that King Menelek, who 
accepted Italian suzerainty quite easily, now detests 
it, and that Italian government on the coast has been 
marked by acts against which even native opinion has re- 
volted. For this, however, most regrettable as it is, we are 
not responsible. We have planted no one in Africa except 
ourselves, and in the distribution forced on us by European 
opinion, have kept at least as much of the good work to be 
done as of the profitable area. If conquest is ever rightful, 
we are in our right places in Africa, and all that we have 
to see—perhaps with a little more jealousy and minute 
care than at present—is that the Companies to which we 
confide so much power are as well-intentioned as respon- 
sible Governors would be. The Roman rule of the world 
was very stern, but only one people in their whole history 
ever so felt it as to prefer an insurrection of despair. 





THE CENSUS IN IRELAND. 


HE returns of the recent Census, which have just been 
published for Ireland, are-of very great interest and 
importance, and in any other democratic country but the 
United Kingdom they would at once lead to political 
results. Unfortunately, however, the people of England, 
and the statesmen who aspire to lead them, have not yet 
realised what democracy means, and are as timid and sus- 
picious as if they had to deal with a decaying oligarchy 
instead of with a sovereign people. In spite of the fact 
that the population of Ireland has dropped far below that of 
Greater London, we shall no doubt continue to allow her 
nearly twice as many Members as the Metropolis. Again, 
within Ireland itself we shall continue to allow the dwindling 
constituencies of the ignorant and poverty-stricken South 
and West to monopolise far more than their proper share 
of representation, and to withhold from the vigorous, 
wealthy, and populous North her true proportion of 
representation. It will be said, perhaps, that it is no 
use to complain of this condition of affairs, that it 
would be impossible at this period in the life of a Parlia- 
ment to embark on such a question as a redistribution of 
seats, and that, since it is certain that no Government will 
take up the injustice done to Scotland and England by the 
over-representation of Ireland, it is no good to call attention 
to the matter. In spite, however, of the apathy displayed 
by those who clamour for “One man, one vote,” and yet 
ignore the fact that in Kilkenny City the voter is endowed 
with seven times the electoral force which belongs to an 
elector of the Wimbledon Division of Surrey, we intend to 
place the true facts before the public. If we cannot get 
the balance redressed, we can at least show that the so- 
called Radicals will not lift a finger to bring about that 
equality in representation which is one of the most 
important features of a true democracy. 

The leading figures of the new Census returns are as 
follows. The present population of Ireland is 4,706,162, 
of which 2,317,076 are males, 2,389,086 females. If we 
compare this total with that of 1881, when the population 
was returned as 5,174,836, we shall see that there has 
been a falling-off of 468,674, or 9:1 per cent. The steady 
decrease which has taken place during the last fifty years 
is illustrated by the figures of the last six returns. They 
are as follows :— 


Population. Population. 
US 7 eee 8,196,527 MPR Ts cdesanen 5,412,377 
Re ouccunsad 6,574,278 RE vatcsiaaa 5,174,836 
EE * sckadaese 5,798,967 pf | ae 4,706,162 


If we take the returns by provinces, we shall see that 
Munster shows the greatest falling-off, the decrease being 
162,121, or 12-2 per cent. In Connaught, the decrease is 
98,084, or 11°9 per cent.; in Ulster, 125,198, or 72 per 
cent.; and in Leinster, 83,271, or 6°5 per cent. Amongst 
the towns, Belfast, Dublin, and Londonderry have pro- 
gressed, the present population of Belfast being 273,055, 
as against 221,600 in 1881; of Dublin, 278,896, as against 
273,282 in 1881; and of Derry City, 32,893, as against 
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29,162 in 1881. The population of Cork has decreased in 
the decade from 104,496 to 96,891; of Limerick, from 
48,670 to 45,909; of Galway, from 19,171 to 16,942; and 
Newry Town, from 15,590 to 13,605. If we look at these 
figures in detail, the most important fact which emerges is 
the extraordinarily rapid growth of Belfast. While 
Dublin was increasing herself by a market town of some 
5,614 people, Belfast had annexed a new city of 51,455 
inhabitants. The ratio of increase in Belfast is ren- 
dered all the more satisfactory owing to the fact 
that it has been accompanied by a proportionate growth 
in wealth and general prosperity. During the last ten 
years, stately warehouses and mills, ship-yards and docks, 
shops and public buildings, churches and chapels, have 
risen in every quarter of the town. The figures show, too, 
that the rivalry between Dublin and Belfast must very 
quickly end in the triumph of the latter. At this moment 
Dublin is only some 5,800 ahead. But if the present rates 
of increase are maintained, and there is no reason why 
they should not be, it will only take two years to make 
Belfast the capital of Ireland numerically as well as com- 
mercially. This is a fact which should be taken into con- 
sideration by those English Home-rulers who talk and 
think of Belfast as a noisy little Orange sea-port. A Parlia- 
ment on College Green with Dublin the only great city in 
the island, is one thing; it is quite another with a city far 
greater and richer in the North, and a city hostile and 
determined not to be reconciled at any price. Under a 
scheme of Home-rule like the Bill of 1886, the Belfast 
Town Council would be almost as important a body as the 
truncated National Parliament. It is interesting to note 
that the other Protestant and Unionist stronghold, Derry, 
also shows an increase in population. The population 
under the new returns is, as we have noted above, 32,893, 
and has increased by nearly 4,000. Even more striking, 
however, than these increases in the Northern towns is the 
dwindling of those in the South and West. Cork has, 
during the last ten years, wasted below that 100,000 line 
which is taken as the test of a great town. It has now 
but 96,891 inhabitants, having lost some 7,600 since 1881. 
Even more rapid in proportion has been the decline of 
Limerick, which has dwindled by some 2,750. It is in- 
teresting to consider what would be the result of these 
alterations in population, if a rational system of redis- 
tribution in accordance with the Census prevailed in 
England. That they would not tell against the Unionist 
cause is very clear, for the transfer of representation would 
be from South to North. The religious statistics show 
that about three-fourths of the entire population of Ireland 
are Roman Catholics, their number being 3,549,956, as 
compared with 600,230 Protestant Episcopalians, 446,667 
Presbyterians, 55,225 Methodists, 1,798 Jews, and 50,652 
persons of other denominations. The Roman Catholics 
have decreased 10:4 per cent., and the Protestant Episco- 
palians 5°1 per cent., in the decade. On the other hand, the 
Methodists have increased 13:1 per cent., and the Jews 
280°9 per cent., during the same period. In 1881, the 
total Catholic population was 3,960,891. Thus, since that 
period the Catholics have dwindled by 411,135, while 
the Protestant and non-Catholic population has decreased 
by 57,549. 

If from these statistics we attempt to make any calcu- 
lation as to the numbers of Unionists and Separatists 
respectively, we shall find support for Mr. Bright’s con- 
tention that the actual majority in favour of Home-rule 
in Ireland is not a large one. Speaking broadly, all the 
1,156,206 Protestants must be classed as sincere Unionists. 
To these we may add at least 200,000 Loyalist Catholics. 
But on this assumption the figures as to Unionists and 
Home-rulers work out thus :— 

Unionists 
Home-rulers 


1,356,206 

nisl oa 3,349,956 

But this makes the Unionists nearly a third of the whole 
community,—a far larger minority than their opponents 
eare to acknowledge. 

If we dispassionately consider the question whether the 
decrease in the population of Ireland is to be depiored or 
made a subject for rejoicing, it cannot but be admitted that 
Ireland has immensely benefited by having shed half her 
population since 1841. In 1841, Ireland was one vast 
congested district. The roads swarmed with beggars, the 
land was being cultivated as if by savages rather than 
civilised human beings, and the majority of the inhabited 
houses were hovels not fit to harbour a pig. Now, how- 





ever, there are few or no starving people in the country 
districts, the land is yearly better tilled, and, -surest 
good sign of all, the cabin of the famine period has 
almost ceased to exist. Ireland, in fact, is a vessel 
that has righted herself by getting rid of half the human 
cargo which was sinking her. It is true that certain 
incidents of the depopulation were of a very terrible 
nature, but since the famine the loss of population has 
been through emigration. The talk of Ireland being bled 
to death, and of her losing her manhood, is all nonsense. 
Ireland has only lost what she could not keep except by 
degrading her whole population. She sent away half her 
population that the rest might live. No rhetoric can get 
over the fact that Ireland could not support eight million 
people. Had Ireland developed manufactures, her fate 
might have been different; but except in the North, she 
has failed to do so. She has not even held those she had 
a generation ago. Cork is dwindling, not because of 
Saxon force and fraud,. but because her people can- 
not even keep the trade they had in former years. This 
being so, her only hope was in getting rid of her surplus 
population. Fortunately, she has proved able to do this. 
Hence it happens that the new Census returns are of the 
best possible omen. They show that Ireland is accommo- 
dating herself to the economic conditions by which she is 
surrounded. 





THE OMNIBUS STRIKE. 


HE infection of a strike is no longer confined to the 
country of its origin. It spreads as fast abroad as 
it does at home. The influence of the successful strike 
among the omnibus men of Paris has been seen this week 
in the movement among the omnibus men of London. If 
the strike which the latter threaten really comes off, it is 
to be hoped that the Paris example will not be reproduced 
in its integrity. There, either the men themselves or their 
uninvited allies contrived to spoil what in the outset was 
a good cause. The men had genuine grievances against 
the Omnibus Company, and the Company had put itself 
in the wrong at starting by refusing them a patient 
hearing. Consequently, the men could only do themselves 
harm by resorting to violence, and it was a piece of 
undeserved good luck that the harm they did themselves 
was so slight. Paris is easily frightened when a trade 
quarrel breaks out in its midst, and at present terror in 
Paris usually gives birth to counsels of instant submission. 
If the London men try to give effect to their threat that 
not a single omnibus shall be allowed to leave the yards, 
they will only forfeit sympathy which might have been 
serviceable. 

It has been assumed in some quarters, without, so far 
as we see, any sufficient evidence, that in the case of the 
London omnibus men, the professed and the real object of 
the strike are‘not identical. The men, it is said, are not 
discontented either with their present hours or their present 
wages. If they find fault with them, it is merely as a pre- 
text. What they really dislike is the curtailment of their 
opportunities of peculation. If the General Omnibus 
Company had not introduced the system of tickets, there 
would have been no talk of a strike. It is not necessary 
to inquire how far this explanation is correct. The men 
have not thought fit to make the new practice a part of 
their complaint, and a strike must be judged by the 
demands actually formulated, not by the occasion which 
has led to their being put forward. In the present case, 
the demands are principally two,—shorter hours and 
higher wages; and so far as public sympathy is con- 
cerned, it will be given or withheld according as we 
think them reasonable or unreasonable. For ourselves, 
we say of them what we have often. said before. 
The demand for shorter hours has our entire sym- 
pathy; the demand for higher wages has our qualified 
sympathy. Twelve hours a day are quite as much as any 
men ought to work, and one day’s holiday in fourteen is 
too little by just half. To insist on getting more out of a 
man argues an inexcusable indifference to his happiness. 
If, therefore, the omnibus men were to strike for this only, 
they would have the strongest possible claim on our good- 
will. It is a matter of public interest that the conditions 
of life in every industry should be such as are compatible 
with the health and comfort of those engaged in it, and 
among the most essential of these conditions is a reasonable 
interval in the twenty-four hours for personal and social 
enjoyment. When a man has been at work from 8 o’clock 
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in the morning to 8 o’clock at night, he is not claiming 
more than his due when he asks to have the time from 8 
o’clock at night to 8 o’clock in the morning for himself. 

When we come to the question of wages, we feel that, 
as regards the omnibus men, we are dealing with a different 
order of facts. There are cases, no doubt, where a wage 
is obviously insufficient to support life decently, and where, 
by consequence, there is an @ priori reasonableness about 
any effort to get that wage raised. The first dockers’ 
strike was an example of this. But whenever the wage 
is sufficient to support life decently, this a priori reasona- 
bleness can no longer be appealed to, and every demand 
must be judged on its own merits. It is a good thing, no 
doubt, that money should be as widely distributed as pos- 
sible, and that the profits of every industry should be 
shared to the utmost extent by all engaged init. But as 
between good wages and better wages, the words “ possible ” 
and “to the utmost extent” must be taken with the 
implied limitation that the prosperity of the industry in 
question be not interfered with. If the share of the 
capitalist in an undertaking be reduced below a certain 
proportion, he will either transfer his money to some other 
enterprise, or else be forced to contract his expenditure on 
the enterprise in which he is engaged. In the long-run, either 
of these results will be as bad for the men he employsas it 
is for himself. What is to be desired is that the men should 
get so much of the profits of a concern as is consistent 
with the general prosperity of that concern. The precise 
per-centage implied in this “so much” must be determined 
by the special circumstances of each industry. What in 
one trade would be a rate of profit which an employer 
would wisely share with his workmen, might in another 
trade be no more than he would be justified in keeping to 
himself. A variety of considerations would have to be 
taken into account in determining a question of this kind. 
The original delay in realising any profits at all, the danger 
of their not long continuing at their present level, the need 
of maintaining a large reserve against contingencies, would 
all have their place in such an inquiry. Where both sides are 
well advised, they will in most cases, if they cannot come to 
an agreement by listening to each other’s arguments, abide 
by the decision of a really competent arbitrator. It may 
happen, indeed, that there is nothing to arbitrate about ; 
that the employers have quite made up their minds that, 
rather than put up with smaller profits, they will at all 
hazards bring their business to an end. More often, 
however, the case is really one for amicable settlement. 
There are facts in dispute as to which neither side is able 
to form an impartial opinion. Where, from whatever 
cause, arbitration is out of the question, there is nothing 
for it but a strike. The issue to be decided is, 
whether the employers will make over a part of their 
gains to their workmen rather than risk having to 
forego them altogether. As trade organisation becomes 
more perfect, this issue is more and more nakedly pre- 
sented. The supply of labour outside the Unions be- 
comes less, and the pressure put upon the employers to 
concede all that they can concede without ruin grows 
greater in proportion. 


In the present instance we are quite sure that the men 
are injudicious in asking for an increase of pay. We do 
not, indeed, claim that special knowledge of the circum- 
stances of omnibus traffic which could alone enable us to 
say that the employers cannot concede what is asked of 
them. All we mean is, that it is always, in our judgment, 
a mistake to mix up distinct questions in one and the 
same strike. In this case in particular, they are risking a 
serious loss of popular sympathy by so doing. A reduc- 
tion of hours from fourteen or fifteen to twelve, is a demand 
that comes home to every one. The most inveterate 
partisan of the Company will shrink from saying openly 
that he thinks twelve hours too short a day’s work. The 
case admits of being stated either with the greatest possible 
simplicity or with the utmost rhetorical amplification. It 
does not lose by the one, it is not disguised by the 
other. A demand for higher wages, on the contrary, 
depends for its effect on the public on the actual pre- 
sent figures. If they are cruelly low, people will take 
part with the workman. If they are fairly high, people 
will either remain indifferent, or take part with the 
employer. In the case of the omnibus men, there is no 
question that their present wages are fairly high. That is 
not a reason against making them higher, but it is a reason 
against outsiders taking any active part in the controversy 








whether they shall be made higher. A man whois getting 
12s. a week will have all the world on his side if he tries 
to make 12s. into 15s. But a man who is getting 49s. a 
week cannot count on having all the world on his side if 
he tries to make 49s. into 56s. The best he can hope is 
that a good number of people will feel moderately glad if 
he succeeds, and moderately sorry if he fails. When both 
demands—shorter hours and higher wages—are put 
forward at the same time, there is necessarily a risk that 
the plain reasonableness of the one will be lost sight of in 
the possible unreasonableness of the other. 

It is specially advisable for the omnibus men to be on 
their guard against this mistake, because any strike of 
theirs will inevitably be productive of very general incon- 
venience. This fact ought not to prejudice the public 
against them if their demands are in themselves just ; but 
it will naturally lead the sufferers to scrutinise these 
demands somewhat closely. The men may say, of course, 
that the feeling of the public does not concern them ; that 
a trade quarrel is determined by the forces engaged on 
each side, and not by the attitude of the bystanders. That 
is true in part, but only in part. The public in a strike 
are like neutrals in a war, and according as their neutrality 
is benevolent or hostile will be the chance that they will 
be converted into belligerents. 








[Norr.—By an absurd slip of the pen, for which we cannot 
account, the paper on South Africa quoted as an authority in our 
article of last week, was attributed to the Civil and Military Gazette, 
so far as we know, a non-existent publication in England. It 
appeared in the United Service Magazine, the conductors of which 
have since April, 1890, taken pains to publish only articles by the 
highest experts on the subjects of which they treat. This particu- 
lar one, as we did not doubt when we quoted his work, had especial 
opportunities of knowing thoroughly what he was writing about. ] 








APES AND MEN. 

N the New Review for June, there is a very remarkable 
paper by Professor Garner on the language of apes, which 

he has been studying with the help of the phonograph, and of 
which he thinks that he has acquired at least some of the 
rudiments. He tells us that, with the consent of Dr. Frank 
Baker, Director of the National Zoological Gardens at 
Washington, he separated a pair of apes which had been living 
together, and placed them in different rooms. Then he placed 
the phonograph near the cage of the female, and recorded a 
few of the sounds which she had uttered in that instrument. 


-It was then removed to the cell of the male and made to 


repeat the sounds thus registered. “The surprise and per- 
plexity of the male were evident. He traced the sounds to 
the horn from which they came, and failing to find his mate, 
he thrust his hand and arm into the horn quite up to his 
shoulder, withdrew it, and peeped into the horn again and 
again. He would then retreat and again cautiously approach 
the horn, which he examined with evident interest. The expres- 
sions of his face were indeed a study.” Using the phonograph, 
and doing all in his power to imitate its sound after he had 
obtained what he believed to be the chimpanzee word either for 
milk or for the desire to obtain milk, Professor Garner made 
the greatest effort to repeat this word with his own tongue and 
lips to a capuchin monkey. The monkey immediately turned 
to look at him, and when he had repeated it three or four 
times very distinctly, the monkey repeated the sound and 
turned to a pan kept in his cage for supplying him with drink, 
brought the pan to the front of the cage, came quite up to the 
bars and uttered the word himself, though as yet Professor 
Garner had not shown him any milk or any other drink. 
Then, and not till then, milk was brought and poured into the 
pan, which the monkey drank with great zest, and then 
repeated the sound again some three or four times. And Pro- 
fessor Garner found that when he wanted his pan replenished, 
he always used the same sound. And as, when water was used 
instead of milk, the same word was repeated to express the desire 
for it, the inference was drawn that the word denoted either 
liquid or the thirst which was satisfied by liquid. The same 
experiment was tried with a sound which Professor Garner 
discovered to be always used in connection with solid 
food, a banana, or a carrot, a bit of bread, or an apple; and 
as the same word seemed to apply to all of them equally, 
Professor Garner inferred that the word described either solid 
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food in general or the hunger for it. And in the same way he 
discovered the sound which described pain or sickness, and 
another which expressed either a sense of danger or a threat, 
the effect of its utterance being to alarm the monkey so 
violently that he always sprang to the highest point in his 
cage, and after it had been repeated three or four times, the re- 
sult was that the creature became almost frantic with dread; 
nor would this monkey even allow himself to be attracted by the 
words for drink or food after he had once learned to associate 
Professor Garner with this sound, expressive of either danger or 
menace. In this fashion Professor Garner obtained the mastery 
of about eight or nine sounds, which may be changed by different 
modulations into three or four times that number, so as to 
express modified forms of the same word, all of them chiefly 
vowel-sounds with the barest indication of something like a 
consonant ; and these sounds Professor Garner regards as the 
constituent elements of an ape-language which has a variety 
of different dialects, according to the species of ape addressed. 


We give this curious and interesting story to show the sort 
of fundamental changes which mind may produce on the 
physical world, and as suggesting an answer to Mr. 
Nisbet’s question, contaifed in the letter which we print in 
another column: “Has mind a physical basis?” The reply 
is: ‘Of course it has, if you mean by “basis” a uniform 
physical condition, and are referring to the human mind 
only; but if we have the means of recognising that it 
is so, we have that means only on condition that we also 
recognise that “body” has a mental basis, and that the 
mental basis of bodily phenomena is not less certain,—nay, 
much more certain,—than the physical basis of mental 
phenomena.’ How did Professor Garner get at this relation 
of cause and effect between the ape’s wants and his 
cries, and the similar relation of cause and effect between 
his cries and the supply of his wants? He got at them 
by carefully attending to the sounds he heard, by applying 
that highest result of scientific attention, the phonograph, to 
the registration of these sounds, and then, again, by attending 
most carefully to the phonograph’s registration, and imitating 
it till he could catch the attention of the ape, and speak to 
him, as it were, in his own rudimentary language. The whole 
series of experiments, and the wonderful instrument which 
rendered them possible, are a triumph of this one great funda- 
mental root of all science, the act of voluntary attention. With- 
out the act of voluntary attention, buman science could not have 
been, and the mighty series of results which it seems destined 
to bring about, not only in the intellectual world, but in the re- 
action of that world on the physical world, could not have been 
brought about. If we are ever enabled to communicate freely 
with animals lower in the range of creation than ourselves, 
it will be as much due to the organisation of acts of attention, 
and the thoughtful interpretation of the results gained by those 
acts, as that power of communicating with and paying obe- 
dience to beings higher than ourselves which we call the religious 
life, is due to the organisation of acts of attention of a different 
and more subtle nature. But what is the act of scientific 
attention P Itis, though Mr. Nisbet disputes it, an act of pure 
will, meaning by will, of course, not that which is the resultant 
of pre-existent impulses and desires, but that self-caused effort 
by which scientific attention is distinguished from all such 
acts of involuntary attention. Mr. Nisbet, we know, denies the 
existence of will. For him, all will isa mere resultant of desire. 
All we can say to that explanation is, that he ignores the vital 
distinction between the attention of a thirsty ape when the 
scientific man excites it by uttering the sound which gives 
him a hope that his thirst will be gratified, and the attention 
of the scientific investigator when he desires to discriminate 
between the various sounds which the ape utters to his mate or 
his master. We know nothing if we do not know that we 
ourselves cause for ourselves all such acts of attention, and 
that science of all kinds is the organised result of such acts. 
The knowledge of cause and effect itself is the outcome of such 
acts of attention. If we say, as we do say justly enough with 
Mr. Nisbet, that the structure of the human mind has necessary 
physical conditions, we affirm it only on the strength of the 
knowledge we have obtained by attention and generalisation 
(which involves a special kind of attention and acts of com- 
parison following’ thereon), and we cannot say it with any 
greater certainty,—indeed, it must be said with even less 
certainty,—than the certainty with which we affirm that the 
physics of the universe have a mental basis in some being 





who, as Plato says, “ geometrises,” who applies laws which are 
only recognisable by a mind, and only to be imposed by 
a will, and who is capable of that infinitely extended atten- 
tion which is revealed in the laws of gravitation, of the 
undulation of the ether, and of electric vibration,—an infinite 
power of attention which is related to the infinitesimal acts of 
attention by which men discover these laws, much as the uni- 
verse is related toan atom. To deny-will, and then to assert 
laws of cause and effect, as Mr. Nisbet does, is like cutting off 
the bough on which you are sitting; for laws of cause and 
effect could never have been discovered without innumer- 
able acts of will’ organised into a chain of observations 
and inferences. Every reasoning being knows the difference 
between involuntary attention such as we give where there 
is no volition, but where the desire itself awakens the 
mind to the presence or probable presence of the thing 
desired,—such attention as the ape gave, for instance, when 
the sound was uttered which suggested to him milk or 
water,—and the attention which Professor Garner gave to the 
utterances of the ape, including the efforts which he made so 
to reproduce them through his careful study of the phono- 
graph, that the ape himself might recognise their meaning. 
Voluntary and discriminating attention is the very kernel of 
all science. If we are not capable of affirming that we our- 
selves produce the series of acts to which, for instance, the 
invention of the phonograph was due, or to which the 
sagacious effort of Professor Garner to get into communica- 
tion with chimpanzees and capuchins was due, we are utterly 
incapable of asserting that such a relation as cause and effect 
exists. Indeed, the certainty of the laws of Nature, of the 
laws of uniform antecedence and consequence, is a mere piece 
of guesswork as compared with the certainty of that steady 
gaze at phenomena we wish to understand, by which all 
science is generated. If we know, as we do know, that the 
human mind is subject to physical conditions without which we 
cannot expect it to go through any of its processes in our 
present state of existence, we know it only by virtue of the 
higher certainty that the ultimate forces of the universe are ex- 
pressible only in terms of mind and will; that they come to 
our knowledge in proportion as we freely exert our wills to 
attend to the phenomena by which they are manifested, and 
our intellects to discriminate between them. If the involuntary 
attention which is surprised out of us, as it is out of the ape, 
is not something distinct in kind from that nisus of effort by 
which we fix our minds on any phenomenon and attempt its 
interpretation, then the whole structure of science may well 
be an illusion. As we said last week, “will” is a word of 
supererogation, it is a will-o’-the-wisp which has no pretence 
for existing at all, if it represents nothing but a resultant of 
desires. Indeed the effort required for scientific attention, 
itself shows that it is not a resultant of desire, for a resultant 
of desire involves no effort, and as scientific men know, their 
desire to reach the truth is often so faint that all the ele- 
ment of craving has vanished out of it, while that of 
which they are conscious is something quite different from 
desire,—namely, resolute effort. In pure desire there is 
nothing that is not involuntary; in pure will there is 
nothing that is involuntary; andif the latter does not exist at 
all, why is there a separate name for it, and a name which 
really suggests something unique, something that is at its 
highest point when the eager strain of the passions is absent, 
and which is disturbed or obliterated so soon as the crowd of 
desires rush in. It seems to us that Professor Garner’s 
striking paper illustrates precisely the difference between the 
attention which comes of desire, and the attention which 
comes of will. The ape exhibited the one in perfection; the 
Professor who was making an attempt which may well result 
in revolutionising the life of the higher apes, exhibited the 
other in a perfection almost, though of course not quite, as high. 





THE INTEREST IN THE BACCARAT CASE. 

HE opinion which we expressed on April 25th as to the 
cause of the interest felt in sensational trials is fully 
justified by the baccarat case which has this week preoccupied 
all London. In this case, the purely dramatic interest has not 
been concealed by any adventitious source of excitement. 
Nothing has been at stake except one man’s character, and he 
a man about whom, except in respect of the case itself, the 
public had no feeling. There has been no question of punish- 
ment, for though foul play at cards is legally punishable, nobody 
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has proposed, even if the verdict should indicate the jury’s 
belief in foul play, to make Sir W. Gordon-Cumming amenable 
to the law. There has been a total absence of that flavour of 
indecency which is the usual accompaniment of sensational 
trials, and which attracts probably as much because of the 
staidness and strictness of ordinary English life as for any 
other reason. Finally, there has been little secret sympathy 
either with plaintiff or defendants, as persons whose lot might 
any day be shared by the watchers, for most people think they 
would have acted differently from the Wilson household, and 
no one thinks of himself that he might one day be accused of 
cheating at cards. There is no suggestion even of a “plant,” 
and no reason for supposing that the action will ever be re- 
peated. The whole interest is produced by dramatic effect 
alone, and that has proved amply sufficient to attract all 
eyes. All men have been watching a tragi-comedy of 
real life such as only Sheridan could have described 
without falling into perceptible absurdity,—a scene in a 
millionaire’s drawing-room, in which the heir to the Throne, 
great persons in society, little persons hungry for place in 
society, the popular Lord, the old General, the bitter man, the 
correct man, the man under suspicion, and a host more, are all 
playing the parts which belong to their characters, and 
playing them as naturally as life. For it is life; the drama 
is real and alive, and nothing is made up; while every scene is 
carefully explained to the audience by men like Sir Charles 
Russell and Sir Edward Clarke, who act as choruses, and 
point out with exquisite skill the meaning of each occurrence, 
the character of each actor, and the bearing of each incident 
upon the general action of the play. The audience are as 
much amused as if the side of a great house had fallen in, and 
they were suddenly enabled to see how the intimate life of their 
betters actually goes on. They see the card-table and the 
players, the scene of suspicion, the scene of growing con- 
viction, the scene of accusation, the suspense, the semi-tragic 
struggle, and the dénouement, the trial itself, all presented 
before them as if by the finest histrionic art. Not only are 
their sympathies awakened, but their intellects are aroused; 
for there never lived a playwright who could have placed 
before an audience a plot involving a greater choice of im- 
probabilities one of which must be true. Apart from 
the direct evidence, which we are not at liberty to dis- 
cuss, the verdict, as we write, not having been delivered, 
the audience are offered their choice of two sets of 
moral improbabilities, not to say impossibilities, and 
are bidden, almost up to the fifth act, to choose which they 
will consider most reconcilable with the facts of human 
nature. Is the man who once acted as if he had been guilty 
really innocent, having been cowed for a moment by some 
mysterious fear of some unseen power called scandal; or is 
he really one of the boldest of men, who dares defy irrefutable 
evidence supported by almost irresistible forensic ability to 
make it clear? It is simply useless to tell any public in the 
world not to be interested in such a play, which appeals 
at once to their highest impulses and their lowest intellectual 
tastes, which gratifies their love of justice and their thirst 
for gossip, which wakes like a trial for murder the hunting 
instinct, and yet makes them feel as few trials do, as if they 
were all Judges and solicitous only not to be argued into 
partiality. We, who deprecate these trials and the im- 
portance given to them, feel the interest ourselves as strongly 
as the cabmen who could not hear their customers’ calls for 
their absorption in the evidence, and cannot but pardon when 
we see ourselves among the guilty. 


And yet it is probable that this trial will work more harm 
than many in which the evidence has been indefinitely worse. 
It will deepen the social cleavage. Always excepting the possible 
«ase of the prosecutor, on whose guilt or innocence as we write 
the jury has given no opinion, nobody is shown by the trial in 
any attitude of wrong-doing. Nobody is proved or imagined to 
have oppressed the innocent or screened the guilty. Nobody, 
with the same possible exception, is proved to have committed 
any offence, either against the laws of the land or the rules 
current in good society. General Williams was, we suppose, 
guilty of a breach of military regulations; but such breaches 
are committed every day by the highest disciplinarians, who 
in their discretion prefer a hint to retire to the scandal of a 
court-martial. The counsel, for forensic purposes, made much 
of guests continuing to play in company with a man whom they 
suspected of cheating ; but the old etiquette of Courts which for- 





bade challenges within the precincts, continues in another form 

to this day. “Great sensation,” we are told, was excited by 

evidence showing that the Prince of Wales carried counters 

with him to facilitate play; but there is nothing more objec- 

tionable in itself in baccarat than in vingt-et-un, which is 

essentially the same thing, and used to be the favourite round- 

game of the strictest houses. The Heir-Apparent has a right 

to distraction, like anybody else, and though we might wish he 
preferred a chess-board to a card-table, it is absurd to make 
of a taste so general, a ground of moral offence. As to the 
stakes, they seem high to poor men; but if all present were 
rich, as most of them certainly were, they were not immoderate, 
nothing approaching the risks which very decent men incur 
in business—incur, we mean, for the sake of tke excitement— 
every day. It is not the best use of money; but then, the 
best use of money is usually some use its possessor does not 
prefer, and restriction on him for the purpose of enforcing 
such use would soon destroy all freedom, and, moreover, all 
goodness in choosing the better way. The trial, in fact—we 
speak, of course, without including the officer really, though 
not formally, under inquiry—revealed nothing to any- 
body’s serious discredit, and yet it will discredit a great 
many. It is not the virtue of the British public which 
will be exasperated, but its love of gravity, the feeling 
which is shocked, in spite of its possessor’s reason, when 
a Pope plays billiards, or an Archbishop is mentioned as 
honouring a theatre by his presence. Deep down in the 
British heart, and even among classes which never were serious 
in their lives, lingers the admiration for what till very lately 
was called seriousness—they have superseded the word by 
“earnestness,” and worked the new term to death—a disgust 
for frivolity if attended with much cost. You may waste money 
in England in many ways without reprehension even from 
the good, and with applause from the indifferent; but 
you must not throw half-crowns at sparrows. It is a liking 
for costly frivolity which the baccarat trial will be held to 
reveal as existing among the highest, and that will annoy the 
majority almost as much as vice. The civilised poor of 
Europe, though they all go to school, cannot really count 
above five pounds, that is, they do not accurately realise 
what a larger sum means, and when they hear of hundreds 
won or lost at baccarat, they anathematise without consider- 
ing proportions. It is an unfair judgment, as unfair as the 
decision that a poor man may give sixpence for an ounce of 
tobacco, while it is wrong for a rich man to give £6 a dozen for 
wine; but it is one which has its basis embedded in the national 
character, and it cannot be amended. Nor do we greatly wish 
it amended. Frenchmen may admire Henri Quatre and 
remain but little injured, because in every Frenchman the first 
Bourbon is potentially hidden; but if the English admired him 
sincerely, they would have suffered great moral deterioration. 
A “light-hearted ” dray-horse would not be a good beast, and 
in the good Englishman something of weight is an essential 
quality. All Hull will be relieved to hear from the evidence 
that Mr. Wilson—the host of the trial scene, who is not in the 
trial—had forbidden baccarat in his house, and from the same 
feeling, which it could not explain but will not abandon, all 
Hull will grieve that baccarat was played every night for the 
distraction of a future King. There is no harm done that 
anybody can define, but it is an English feeling that an Arch- 
bishop should not dance. 





THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 

N a paper contributed to the Nineteenth Century of this 
month, Mr. Hamilton Aidé, who records his impressions 

of American society, offers a tribute of warm admiration to 
the conversational powers of the ladies of Boston. Never, he 
says, has he encountered such an easy flow of humour, or 
such a prodigal display of wit and intelligence, as that which 
enlightens and enlivens the hospitality of that home of culture. 
And, while dealing with this subject of social commerce 
generally, he takes the opportunity to quote an advertisement 
from an American newspaper which attracted his attention, 
and seemed to him to be worthy of more general notice. The 
advertisement is merely a statement to the effect that there 
are several ladies in New York who earn their livelihood 
by holding conversation classes and giving instruction in 
what is one of the most difficult and most important of 
all the social arts. Their pupils are taught what subjects 
to choose, and what to avoid; how best to display their 
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knowledge of the subject when chosen; how to alternately 
argue and listen to argument ; and even how to modulate their 
voices and their laughter, so that the one may not be raised to 
the tone of rude shouting, nor the other degenerate into the 
inane giggle. Mr. Aidé does not say whether he approves the 
idea or not, but he rather leaves us to suppose that it does 
meet with his approbation. At least it possesses the merit of 
an audacity which is truly American in character. Women 
of any other nation, if they were neither beautiful nor witty, 
would patiently acquiesce in the decree of Nature, and make 
no struggle against the fate assigned to them. Not so the 
Americans; they recognise neither physical nor intellectual dis- 
abilities that cannot be overcome by human art and industry ; 
if they are not fair by nature, they will be fair by means of art ; 
if they have inherited no wit, they will acquire it by dint of 
industrious application. To us, it would seem just as 
difficult to make a man appear beautiful as to make him 
appear clever: to them, ugliness and stupidity are simply 
natural obstacles which can be circumvented by the ingenuity 
of the inventor—and in America the inventor is seldom 
wanting. We wish that we could share the belief, but 
unfortunately our faith in human ingenuity stops short of 
that. It seems to us that the natural dullness of a man will 
assert itself through all the fine phrases that he has learnt by 
heart, and the artificial quips and cranks that he has acquired, 
even as the original plainness of the face must show itself 
through all the disguises of paint and other sham devices. 
And yet we would that it were otherwise; for if only such a 
thing were possible, if only it were possible to teach the art of 
pleasing conversation, what a field might be found for such 
teaching among ourselves at home! 

Conversation as a fine art, in the exercise of which lies one of 
the greatest intellectual pleasures that life affords, has fallen 
from long disuse into a grievous state of neglect. People 
to-day seem to recognise no pleasurable form of talk, save 
that of familiar communings with familiar and intimate 
friends, and in that case talk generally takes the form of 
mutual praise and dispraise of all the rest of the world. Talk for 
talking’s sake, talk as an intellectual and pleasurable exercise, 
seems to be almost dead. Asfar as it can, society discouragés 
it, and will give it no opportunity for existence: At the huge 
and unwieldy social functions which are now in vogue, at the 
monster dinner-parties, and in the struggling crowds of after- 
noon and evening entertainments, there is no space nor time 
for conversation. Conversation was the raison d’étre of the 
French salon at the beginning of this century, and, from all 
accounts, seems to have flourished well enough at that time in 
the English drawing-room; the end of this century is too 
proud or too lazy to make its own pleasure, or perhaps it is 
disdainful of a pleasure which appears to cost so little. It 
is certainly a pity. People to-day could probably talk every 
whit as well, or even better, than their grandfathers and 
grandmothers did, if they would but condescend to try; but 
they will not, and to such a pitch of dumbness have they 
arrived, that it is now a really painful effort to an average 
man to string together three consecutive sentences on any 
subject of general interest. On subjects of particular 
interest—that is, subjects which immediately interest him- 
self—he can be made to talk easily enough, though always 
after a particular fashion, and never rising from the par- 
ticulars which he loves to enumerate to any general con- 
sideration; he is well content to talk of fishing, of shooting, 
racing or hunting; but his talk is either the bare enumera- 
tion of certain facts, or it becomes purely narrative, and is 
concerned only with his own experiences. If the conversation 
is lifted above the plane of facts into the region of ideas and 
theories, his interest in it flags at once; he cannot be troubled 
with the mental strain which such flights entail upon him. 
Conversation, once looked upon as a source of the keenest 
pleasures, is simply regarded now as a bore. It is not a school 
that is wanted to re-establish it on its old pedestal; it is to be 
feared that such efforts on its behalf would only serve to 
bring it into greater contempt. What is wanted is simply a 
new conception of intellectual pleasure. At the present 
moment, such pleasure is held to be purely receptive: people 
will read books, listen to music, absorb political and social 
opinions, watch the mimic stage or the larger stage of the 
world, and give nothing in return. They find a pleasure in 
receiving, but they miss the pleasure of giving again what 
they have received. It is too much trouble to formulate the 





thoughts and opinions which float in idle confusion upon their 
minds. And they miss the still greater pleasure of an intel- 
lectual contest; they recognise at once the delight that lives. 
in a contest of skill or physical force, but the joy of the intel- 
lectual tussle is unknown to them. They are content to be 
lazy and look on at the intellectual gladiators who fight before 
them in newspapers and reviews; why should they be at the 
pains to fight for themselves? Their own conversation consists: 
of little but “I did this, he did that,” or “I like this, I hate 
that ;” soon it will become nothing but the “ yea and nay ” of 
the Biblical precept. 


Nevertheless, there are few pleasures more keen or more 
invigorating than a good talk in a congenial company. The 
subject of the conversation matters not inthe least. It is not 
the fox that constitutes the joy of fox-hunting; it is the 
excitement of following him. So, in conversation, no really 
good talker cares to run the subject down; the quarry once 
started, the talker forgets everything in the excitement of the 
chase, over hill and dale, ploughed field and fallow, and glories 
only in the bigness of the intellectual fences that he clears in 
his course. So little, indeed, does the subject matter, that. 
it constantly changes shape before the chase that follows, and 
they who set out to hunt the stately stag are very often well con- 
tent, at the end of many hours, to have run down the humble 
hare. The pleasure, like most of our pleasures, consists in the 
contest of skill, force, and endurance, and the hotter the con- 
test, the fiercer its delight. Even in the exercise alone of our 
faculties, of the powers of memory, reason, and eloquence with 
which we may have been gifted, there is a pleasure. But 
perhaps the best of talk is that which takes place between old 
friends who know each other and each other’s language well. 
Such talk is swifter, goes farther, and covers more ground 
than any other. Only a few words are necessary to serve as 
scanty stepping-stones by which a friend may nimbly leap 
across a wide range of one’s thought; whereas for a stranger 
it is necessary to build a substantial bridge of explanatiom 
and argument in order that he may arrive at an under- 
standing of one’s meaning. Many, too, are the uses of 
conversation. Besides obliging a man to formulate his 
knowledge, and to exercise those faculties which would 
otherwise soon rust and actually decay from want of use, 
it helps to strengthen or throw doubt upon the know- 
ledge that he already possesses, and also to enlarge its 
boundaries. It is by the process of continual experiment 
and sifting, that a man’s ideas are gradually crystallised into 
the clear transparency and symmetry of real wisdom. No 
school-teaching would ever make a man talk well. All that is. 
required of him is that he should be patient in listening, 
desirous and quick to learn, frank and honest in his reply ; 
and then if Providence has given him weapons to defend his 
position, wit and eloquence sufficient to meet his opponent, he 
may taste the joys of a combat by the side of which all other 
contests seem flat and unprofitable, and give as much pleasure 
to a worthy adversary as he receives from him in return. 

Let it not be supposed that we are ignorant of the conver- 
sational bore, or wish to ignore his existence. There are, it is 
true, many people who, like Thackeray’s friend, Mr. Talbot 
Twysden, possess “ awful powers of conversation.” But in con- 
nection with such people, the very word “ conversation ” is out. 
of place. They donot converse. Their pleasure is to indulge in 
an endless monologue; they care nothing for their listeners” 
opinions, and very little for their own; their delight is to hear 
the sound of their own voices, and it is simply for the pleasure 
of listening to that sweet music that they will always be 
talking. Again, there is the man with the hobby, who rides. 
it with unfeeling cruelty in season and out of season, and can 
be made to listen to no other theme. Or the man who looks 
upon a difference of opinion as.an impertinence, and a con- 
tradiction as a gross insult. Or, again, the mere babbler, who 
pours forth a continuous stream of unmeaning imbecility: 
such an offender is generally a woman; in the case of a 
man, it becomes a kind of nervous affection, a simple 
incontinence of words. Such people do exist, and when 
met, are best avoided. But because they exist, and because 
they talk too much, there is no reason why the rest of 
the world should remain silent. It does remain most 
obstinately silent. Cricketers among themselves will grow 
eloquent on the subject of scores and matches; sportsmen 
will draw not only upon their own reminiscences, but upon 
their imaginations also, in dilating upon their favourite theme ; 
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racing men will display before each other the nicest know- 
ledge of pedigree and record ; women will discuss dresses and 
their wearers by the hour; and yet, should any of these be 
invited to share in a subject of more general interest, or to 
elevate their own subject into a higher sphere of generalities, 
they will immediately be dumb. When they meet together in 
general society, and are forced to talk in uncongenial sur- 
roundings, they can find nothing better to do than to mouth 
the well-picked bone of some public scandal, or repeat the idie 
hearsay of the idlest gossip. Truly, conversation as a fine 
art is well-nigh dead,—dead from sheer laziness and in- 
difference on the part of the world at large; for it is certain 
that there hardly lives a man who has not something worth 
saying, if he would only take the trouble to say it. 





SELBORNE AND WOLMER FOREST. 
HE power of locality to form tastes, and its impotence to 
subdue character, are shown with curious completeness 
in the cases of Gilbert White and William Cobbett. The 
same district and the same soil—for Farnham is only twelve 
miles from Selborne, and both are lands of beech-hangers and 
hop-gardens, and both abut on sandy heaths—was the birth- 
place of the authors, of the “History of Selborne” and the 
“Rural Rides.” Each formed in youth such binding ties 
with the land and those that live by it, that he was impelled 
to revisit the old home and the old scenes, and each has left 
descriptions of them unmatched by art. But at this point 
the power of locality ended. White, the contemplative, 
returned from Oriel and Oxford to become of free will “a 
stationary man,” to spend his days in secure enjoyment and 
observation of the district he loved. Cobbett, when, after the 
third attempt, he had broken free from the ties of his father’s 
farm at Farnham, returned only to look down from the hill- 
tops on his native land, and then, after “blessing it alto- 
gether” in some of the finest descriptive English ever 
printed, rode back to London to bombard his enemies in the 
Political Register, and denounce Pitt and paper-money. Some- 
times the temptation came to him to abandon his warfare, 
not for a life of contemplation, like White’s, but for one of 
rural progress and business success, the secret of which none 
knew better than Cobbett; and some such thought was pro- 
bably in his mind when he remarked, on his visit to Selborne, 
that “ people ought to be happy there, for that God had done 
everything for them.” But the memory of private wrongs 
and hope of public reforms thrust the thought aside. “The 
delight of seeing Prosperity Robinson hang his head for 
shame! the delight of beholding the tormenting embarrass- 
ments of those who have so long retained crowds of base 
miscreants to revileme!...... Shall Sidmouth then never 
again hear of his Power of Imprisonment Bill, his Circular, 
his Letter of Thanks to the Manchester Yeomanry? I really 
jumped up when the thought came across my mind, and 
without thinking of breakfast, said, ‘Go, George, saddle the 
horses,’ for it seemed to me that I had been meditating some 
crime!” 

Selborne to-day is little changed since Cobbett visited it 
after a reader of his paper had sent him White’s book; and 
the village itself can scarcely have altered since White wrote, 
except that his house has been enlarged, and there is a new 
rectory. Toa visitor the first impressions of the village are 
perhaps disappointing, though the lofty beech-covered hill 
above it, and the romantic glen called the Leith, below the 
church, bear out all that has been written of them. The one 
striking feature of the place is the position of the church, on 
a& promontory jutting out into this Leith valley, looking from 
which the square tower stands like some small fortress closing 
the steep and narrow glen, backed by the great beech-wood of 
Selborne Hill. The ancient yew-tree in the churchyard still 
flourishes, and the interior of the church, with its double row 
of massive pillars, has all the dignity which Norman or very 
early English architects knew how to give to buildings, however 
small, and the monuments and fabric show every sign of 
decent and reverent care. Still, the features of Selborne itself 
are hardly such as might be expected to inspire a classic. 

Wolmer Forest, on the other hand, three-fifths of which lie 
in the parish of Selborne, is a strangely fascinating region, 
containing some of the wildest scenery of the South, full of 
strange birds and rare plants and insects, and improved, rather 
than lessened in natural beauty, since it afforded White “ much 
entertainment both as a sportsman and a naturalist.” In his 





day it “ consisted entirely of sand covered with heath and fern, 
without having one standing tree in its whole extent,” but 
was studded with large meres and marshes. Now the waters 
have shrunk; but much of the forest is covered with planta- 
tions of pine,and even of oak. The fir-plantations were made 
by Cobbett’s enemy, “ the smooth Mr. Huskisson,” and formed 
the text fora ferocious attack on him as Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests; but though the price now fetched by the wood 
bears out the economical side of Cobbett’s criticism, the trees 
add much to the beauty and character of the forest. “This 
lovely domain,” says Gilbert White, “is an agreeable haunt 
for many sorts of wild fowls, which not only frequent it in 
winter, but breed there in summer,—such as lapwings, snipes, 
wild ducks, and as I have discovered within these last few 
years, teals.” During a spring walk in the forest, it was the 
writer’s fortune to find the nest of every bird which White 
mentions as breeding there, except that of the black grouse, 
which, though introduced for a time, has become nearly as rare 
as in his days. At the northern -end of the forest, near 
Walldon Hill, is a marsh, not a mere swamp in the peats, 
but such a marsh as hunted outlaws may have sheltered 
in, over which the flame of the will-o’-the-wisp may still dance 
on summer nights; a wide sheet of black water, with dead 
white limbs of drowned trees standing out from it, and winding 
labyrinths of dwarf alders covered with wet mosses and 
hanging lichens, and mats of bright green grass so firmly 
tangled that a boy can walk on them, and outside these 
quaking platforms thick beds of reed. This is the home and 
nursery of the wild fowl of the forest, where duck and teal, 
dabchicks and water-hens, bring up their young broods till 
the helpless time of flapperhood is over. But the ducks and 
teal do not nest in the marsh; and we found White’s obser- 
vations exactly true, the teals nesting at a considerable 
distance from the water, and the wild ducks in some of the 
furthest and driest parts of the forest. About a hundred 
yards from the marsh was a teal’s nest. She had hatched 
her young the day before, but two eggs remained, of a 
pale ivory colour, and the nest, which was placed in 
deep heather under a seedling fir, was beautifully made 
of moss and speckled down from the birds’ breast, which 
exactly matched in colour the lichen-covered heather. Had 
we risen at daybreak, we might perhaps have met the bird 
taking her tiny brood down to the water. A wild duck’s nest 
was found on a steep, heather-clad hill quite a mile from the 
water. There are few more difficult nests to find than that of 
a wild duck on a heath. But in this case a single breast- 
feather gave the clue needed, and after careful search a track 
was found winding among the heather-stems to a thick patch 
under the overhanging boughs of a young pine, beneath which 
was the nest. The eggs had been hatched for some time, and 
all the broken shells were buried beneath a layer of down. In 
a wet hollow near the outskirts of the forest, was a snipe’s 
nest. These birds are far less common there than formerly, 
owing, it is said, to the turf being no longer cut for fuel, 
so that there is less fresh ground exposed for them to 
feed upon. The nest was simply a round hollow in a wet 
tussock; but when their brood is hatched, the snipes are 
said to be most affectionate parents. This particular pair 
are said to bave nested in the same place last year. Some 
men employed to dig sand close by, were surprised to see a 
snipe fly up, which, after showing great unwillingness to quit 
the spot, perched on a rail about four yards off—a. most 
unusual thing for a snipe to do—and remained watching 
them. Soon after, they discovered at the bottom of the pit 
four very young snipes lying together, which they took up and 
laid upon the level ground, whence they were soon called away 
by the mother-bird into the rough grass near. 


Plovers nest on the swamps and rough hill-sides; and there 
are a fair number of wild pheasants and partridges on the sides 
of the forest. Squirrels swarm in the pine-trees, and live on 
the seeds of the cones. But perhaps the most interesting 
colony in the forest is the heronry. Perhaps this is a recent 
settlement, for Gilbert White does not speak of it. The nests 
are in a plantation of tall pines in the very heart of the forest, 
where one or two small brooks, deeply tinged with iron 
deposits, flow through the wood. The trees are so tall 
as to be inaccessible to the climber; and as the great birds 
launch themselves from their nests, and sail round with harsh 
cries above the tree-tops, the visitor might well imagine him- 
self back in some bygone forest era. The trees on which the 
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nests are placed are covered by a thick green lichen, and are 
readily distinguishable from the rest. One rare bird which 
haunts the forest has been almost destroyed by the severe 
winter—the Dartford warbler—and great numbers of wood- 
peckers also died. But in the ring of lofty firs which caps the 
hill above the pool of Holy Water, there are a number of their 
nests, or rather, the holes drilled in successive years by the 
one or two pairs which annually haunt the spot. One of 
these had been robbed in the early morning by the squirrels, 
which had sucked the eggs, and flung the shells upon the 
ground. Higher up in the firs were the nests of carrion- 
crows and hawks, robber-birds which haunt this lofty eyrie, 
and, soaring round the hill or perched on the dead branches 
of the trees, keep a watchful eye upon the forest for miles 
around. 

Wolmer Forest is a good instance of a Government pro- 
perty managed with good sense and good taste. The forest 
fires, of which Gilbert White speaks, are now kept in check, 
and the wild life of the district is just sufficiently preserved 
to give that additional interest to woodland scenery from the 
absence of which the forests of France so greatly suffer. If 
the origin of the sentiment which so preserves these creatures 
be sought, it would perhaps be found in the writings of 
Gilbert White, of Selborne. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





SCOTTISH CHURCH PROPOSALS. 
[To tag Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—The Moderator of the Church of Scotland has been 
pleading at great length for union, but the Presbyterians out- 
side say there is not one practical proposal in all that he has 
said. Accordingly, the Free Church has again voted for 
union and freedom by 473 to 88, and the working men of 
Paisley have rushed more than ever for religious equality. 
But is there not a door of hope—or at least a window—in 
the following sentences of his fine address?—“ The United 


Presbyterian Church (Voluntaries) would crown the splendid 


service already done to Scotland by joining a United Church 
on the same terms on which it was prepared to join the Free 
Church, viz., by leaving the whole question of the civil 
Magistrate in relation to religion an open question...... 
With the view of preparing the way for future legislation, a 
Royal Commission might be appointed to take the whole 
subject into consideration, to hear what all parties have to 
say, to bring clearly out the feelimg of Scotland, and to 
arrange for a redistribution of the Church property for the 
benefit of all holding by the national creed.” 

If, as Dr. Macgregor again and again asserts, the Church 
of Scotland does not want any more privileged position in the 
new union than its brethren are to have, may there not be, on 
the above terms, a modus vivendi ? Or do Lrightly understand 
them ?P—I am, Sir, &e., INQUIRER. 





THE LOGICAL NECESSITY OF MIRACLE. 
[To THE Epitor or THE “ SrgctaTor.”’ | 
Srr,—If the belief in miracles were attended by no more 
difficulties than those felt by your correspondent, Mr. Dobell, 
theological discussion would be a very pleasant exercise. I 
fear the keen and lucid intellect of Mrs. Humphry Ward will 
demand stronger proofs than the “ machine ” analogies before 
accepting the orthodox position. Has Mr. Dobell really defined 
what he means by “miracle,” “natural religion,” &c. ? Surely, 
if natural religion “admits the existence of God,” it must 
know a higher intelligence than the human intellect. The 
Apostle Paul held that “the invisible things of Him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made, even his eternal power and godhead.” 
A nobler testimony to the scope and power of natural religion 
was never uttered. And it is perfectly.possible to hold a 
“complete theory” of natural religion, and yet reject the 
orthodox doctrine of miracles. On the other hand, there is 
nothing in natural religion necessarily to exclude miracles ; 
some facts, indeed, there are that suggest their probability, but 
not their “necessity.” When Mr. Dobell affirms that “ miracle 
is necessary to any complete scheme of natural religion,” 
may I be allowed to ask: What miracle? Is the story of the 
Gadarene swine necessary for that purpose, or the other 
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signs that were at one time presented as the sole reasons 
for believing a religion that was supposed to lack in- 
trinsic force and authority, and to require external pressure 
to compel acceptance. The illustration of the relation of a 
man to his machine which Mr. Dobell employs, is a very de- 
fective guide in helping us to realise the relations of the 
Creator and his universe, which, as Carlyle taught us long: 
ago, is no machine, but a living organism, “ the clond- 
garment of the invisible.” That the immanent Spirit of the 
universe may for high purposes of moral government reveal 
loftier possibilities of his will than are suggested by the 
order of Nature, that is restrained by law, no one can wisely 
question. These results may appear to our materialised 
minds as miracles, but they are not so to higher intelligences. 
They are to such judgments fully in accord with Nature, with 
Law, with the fitness of things. There can be no unforeseen 
contingency to the Supreme Mind, no need to tinker or correct 
his perfect order. The abiding miracle lies in the significance 
of what is and ever has been. 

To say that “man works by constant miracle,” is to destroy 
all obedience to the settled laws of Mind and Nature. Man 
works, grows, and perfects himself by loyalty to Law. 

Roughly defined, the Christian miracles reveal the will of 
God as causing results without intermediate links, whereas. 
natural religion ascribes effects to God working through laws 
and powers. The usual purpose of natural religion is educa- 
tional; that of revealed religion, redemptive and uniting. And 
now that the spiritual order has been revealed, and can be 
verified, our faith rests no longer upon the evidence of past 
miracles, but upon the word of Christ, and the certitude that 
arises when the soul is in contact with him.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. MATTHEWS. 





HAS MIND A PHYSICAL BASIS? 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SprcTaTor.”’] 

S1r,—In yonr article upon genius, in which you challenge my 
conclusions as to the effect of neurotic conditions upon 
thought, you state with conspicuous fairness that the basis of 
my theory is “the absolute dependence of mind on the brain 
or nerve molecules.” This you describe as an “irrational 
assumption” on my part. I infer that you hold mind to be, 
in part at least, independent of the brain and nervous 
system. If so, thisis a position which it would be curious and 
instructive to elucidate, in view of the facts placed before us. 
by modern physiology. It has been demonstrated :— 


(1.) That sensations and movements have their respective. 
seats or centres in the hemispheres of the brain. 

(2.) That the impairment of these centres by disease or 
accident in the human subject, and by excision or otherwise 
in the‘case of the lower animals, entails invariably a corre- 
sponding loss of function. 

(3.) That memory, reason, will, and all the higher mental 
processes suffer or disappear in proportion as this or that 
area of the brain is morbidly affected. And— 

(4.) That the destruction of the cerebral hemispheres extin- 
guishes mind as completely as the time-keeping qualities of a 
watch are extinguished by the destruction of its works. 

As to the will, it is surely incumbent upon those who con- 
tinue, in the face of physiological discovery, to believe in the: 
existence of a species of spiritual rudder distinct from and 
superior to the automatic forces of the brain, to advance some 
tangible evidence in support of their view. Will is discarded. 
by modern thinkers because there is no place for it and no 
necessity for it in their theories of mental action. If, as you 
say, the mind is invested with a “true controlling power,’” 
apart from its physical constitution, what is the nature of this 
power, where is its seat, how does it act upon our nerves and — 
muscles, above all, how can a person be held responsible for: 
his failure to use it, if the physical network of nerves and 
fibres through which it is manifested be defective in conse- 
quence of imperfect growth, disease, or accident? Is the 
“spiritual view of mind,” in short, anything but a phrase? 
It can be shown that mind depends upon the efficiency of 
the nerve-cells and fibres of the brain. Is there a single fact 
known to prove its independence of them ? 

You further remark that my theory of genius as a happy 
accident arising out of a disturbance of the nervous equili- 
brium, “has the extraordinary difficulty about it that it brings. 
order and insight out of tendencies which are all intrinsically 
anarchical and chaotic.” Difficulty or not, the fact remains 
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that in idiocy, which is the completest possible disturbance of 
the nervous equilibrium, there is sometimes observed an in- 
tellectual aptitude for music, or drawing, or arithmetic, or 
mechanical construction—in other words, a form of genius—far 
surpassing the powers of the normal individual. There are 
one or two marvellously gifted idiots in Harlswood Asylum at 
the present time, with regard to whom Dr. Robert Jones, the 
resident physician, courteously afforded me information for 
my book.—I am, Sir, &c., J. F. NisBet. 

[We have replied to the most important point in this letter 
in the article on “Apes and Men.” As to the occasionally 
high powers of exceptional idiots, that fact is susceptible of a 
great many different interpretations.—ED. Spectator. 





MODERN ALCHEMY. 
(To tHE Epiror oF THE “‘ SPecTATOR.’’ | 
S1r,—There seems to me to be another and a better ground 
for the widespread belief in the possibility of the conversion 
of other metals into gold than those named in your interesting 
article. 

There is nothing opposed to scientific axioms in the 
hypothesis that the metals are not, as we suppose, elementary 
bodies, but that they are combinations, in varying propor- 
tions, of a very small number of elementary substances yet to 
be discovered. If there is any truth in this hypothesis, the 
conversion of one into another is well within the range of the 
chemistry of the future. Or, even if absolutely elementary, 
may not the various metals be allotropic conditions of the 
same element, and hence convertible one into another? There 
is scarcely more difference in physical properties between lead 
and gold than between plumbago and the diamond.—I am, 
Sir, Ke., Puysicvus. 





SIR ROBERT ANSTRUTHER AND THE DUKE OF 
CUMBERLAND. 
(To THe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—Your correspondent is substantially correct about the 
late Sir R. Anstruther. He did stammer,—very badly in 
early life, as one of his most intimate friends tells me, but 
comparatively slightly in later life. 

I was told the story about the Duke of Cumberland by one 
who knew him, and who has no doubt of his deafness. But 
does not your correspondent mean another Duke of Cumber- 
Jand,—the blind King of Hanover? The stammer in the one 
case, however, and the deafness in the other, have nothing to 
do with the parentage of the story which I related in your 
columns.—I am, Sir, &c., ScRUTATOR. 








POETRY. 


THE PARTING AND THE MEETING OF THE 
WATERS. 

BENEATH the twin grey summits oozed a spring, 
And trickled through the brown and spongy moss, 
And wore a channel down the stony fell ; 
And the thin runnel grew a noisy beck, 
And the beck swelled into a stormy stream, 
But a bluff headland stemmed it, and it split. 





One of the twain limbs of the cloven stream, 
Through timbered valleys and smooth meadow-lands 
Went, clear and patient, with an even flow,— 

Quiet as a deep thought, it stole along, 

Quiet as feeling, silent with great joy. 

The silvery willow-shadows o’er it fell, 

And gleams, subdued and lambent, of green lights, 
The large-eyed kine leaned o’er it as in dream, 

And ofttimes in the amber evening air, 

Along its reedy. brinks, were breathed bright words, 
Most magical, most musical of life. 


But swept the other on in sterner mood, 

Swirling around the spurs of granite hills, 

Flying, like Fear, through darkness of the woods, 
Through the dinned, shuddering gorges plunging down, 
Then pausing in the hushed, unsounded pool 

That broods above the misty water-leap, 

And again onward in the same wild way. 

Yet ever and anon the torrent knew 


A want of beauty, and tranquillity, 

And sunny comfort of assuaged desire : 

It longed for the low voice of its lost love, 
And the lone spirit of the river spake : 

“ Amid the passion of my rush I pine, 

I pine for thee, O lost and lovely stream ; 
Shall we not meet again, sweet valley stream ? 
Wilt thou not mix thy sweetness with my strength ? 
Shall not my brawling tumult sink and die 

In the soft song of all thy flowing life ? 

Shall we not meet and mingle into one 
Before we enter the sepulchral sea?” 


And so it came to pass they met again, 

That gentle water and the torrent strong ; 

Where the hills dipped into a meadowy vale 

They met again, and melted into one; 

And placid with the peace of the fair land, 

And stained with the far blue of the pure heaven, 
The blent abounding river journeyed by, 

Rippled and surged, gloomed, beamed, and bounded on, 
(Like Life its protean analogue, sleepless Life, 
That vocal soul of the dumb universe, 

The lyric stream that shoots with tones of light 
Through the mute apparitions of the world), 
Smiled past dim villages and drowsy farms, 
Sighed at the ruined priory’s crumbling foot, 
Folded its cradling arm round famous towns, 
And pinnacled minsters where entombed repose 
The lords of power, imagination, song, 

Bore outward the majestic ships that roam 

O’er all the lonesome oceans of the earth, 

And brimmed and jubilant sought the final sea. 


JOSEPH TRUMAN. 





SOMMERSTEMNING.* 
On, the joy of the hot June weather, 
When Summer lies bound in her tangled hair, 
When the grass on the hills is in waving feather, 
And the scent of the orchis is in the air, 
And the lilies lie in fragrant masses, 
White and gold as the robes of kings, 
On the breast of the lake where the cygnet passes, 
And the dragon-fly flashes his glittering wings. 


Light and life come back with the Summer, 
Dusk and dark with the winter cold, 
When the snow falls thick, and all things grow duniber, 
In the hush of a year that has grown too old. 
Give us our thirty years in a far-land, 
Where summer is golden alway to men, 
And we wish you joy of your Northern starland, 
To live out your three-score years and ten. 
CLARA GRANT DUFF. 








BOOKS. 


—@—— 


THE LIFE OF BROWNING.+ 


Mrs. SuTHERLAND ORR has written with great depth of 
feeling and great simplicity, and every one who has felt a 
strong interest in Browning’s singular and abrupt genius will 
read her book with eagerness and gratitude, but also, we think, 
with more than a shade of disappointment. We had hoped for 
stronger lights and deeper shadows, for glimpses of his aims 
and methods as much more vivid than those which we obtain 
of ordinary men, as Browning’s genius was more personal and 
more quaint than the genius of ordinary poets. But of such 
glimpses we obtain extremely few. Partly in consequence of 
his own profound dislike for the intrusion of public curiosity 
into private life, partly in consequence of the superficial 
brusquerie, and alert practical common-sense of his various 
letters to his friends, Browning is not a very easy person 
to know; and when Mrs. Sutherland Orr has thrown all 
the light she can upon his character and poems, we feel 
that we are still in the outside world, and have not gained any 
view of his nature and aims such as the greater biographies 
give us of the greater minds with which they are concerned. 








* Norwegian for Summerjoy. 





A want was aching in its turbid depth, 


+ Life and Letters of Robert Browning. By Mr:. Sutherland Orr. Loidon: 
Smith, Elder, and Co, ’ 
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Mrs. Sutherland Orr dwells justly enough on Browning’s 
wide sympathies, great tenderness of heart, on the intensity 
and tenacity of his affections, and on the robustness and 
earnestness of his life. But she does not throw much 
light on his inexplicable blending of a passion for music, 
which now and then expresses itself in the most lovely 
rhythms and cadences, with a rudeness of handling which still 
oftener leaves us under the impression that Browning pre- 
ferred a crabbed dialect from which it was a mere riddle 
to extract the meaning, to the kind of verse which wins 
you by its outward charm into delighted attention to its 
inner meaning. Such incidental criticisms as Mrs. Sutherland 
Orr gives us here and there on Browning’s poems,—on 
Sordello, for instance, and on Two in the Campagna,—do not 
carry us very far. And we are by no means satisfied with the 
general criticism on Browning’s faith with which this volume 
concludes. It seems to us neither coherent in itself, nor 
borne out by a study of Browning’s works. It seems to 
be a criticism which has been more or less distorted by 
passing through a mind that could not accept Mr. Browning’s 
conclusions, and yet had unconsciously attenuated as far as 
possible the divergencies between his thought and the author’s 
own. Hence, in spite of the simplicity and directness of the Life, 
there is to us a great disappointment in finding that it leaves 
the picture of the structure of Mr. Browning’s mind, and the 
nature of his imaginative methods, at least as problematic as 
it found them. A poet who sometimes sang in strains which 
haunt the memory as if they were the very echo of stately and 
sonorous passion, and sometimes overwhelmed you with all 
the gnarled callosities, or the oddities, quips, and cranks that 
express a life suffocated in obtrusive detail, and sometimes, 
again, concealed his drift in language that for many pages 
together was a mere inchoate endeavour at speech, is a 
paradox which needs explanation, and we cannot say that, on 
the whole, Mrs. Sutherland Orr makes the paradox any less 
paradoxical. 

The pleasantest and freshest parts of these volumes are Mrs. 
Browning’s letters, which are, indeed, only too few. Those 
who recognise the sense of strain which marks most of 
her poems, with all their genuineness and force, will be 
surprised to find the letters as easy and natural as Mrs. 
Carlyle’s, and a good deal tenderer and more vivid than 
Browning’s own letters. Indeed, one of the disappoint- 
ments of this book is that such letters as remain,—and 
not very many remain,—of Browning’s own, are not very 
interesting, having a certain dryness and scrappy externalism 
about them which hardly betray the poet’s eye or imagination. 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr would have done well, we think, to use his 
poems a great deal more freely than she has done for the illus- 
tration of his life and character. Indeed, it can hardly be 
said that she has so used them at all; for she assumes a far 
more intimate knowledge of them than the greater number 
of her readers are at all likely to possess, and refers to them 
without quotation or reminder. We have, indeed, a great 
deal more information about the places and times at which 
they were written, than we have glimpses into the states of 
feeling and conviction which they embody. Mrs. Sutherland 
Orr evidently knows them so well, that she might have woven 
those passages in them which bear on the attitudes of 
Browning’s mind and character into her story with very great 
advantage to the reader; and we are sorry that in the absence 
of what we may call impressive letters of the poet, she has not 
used the poems a good deal more than she has. From the 
time that Mrs. Browning’s letters begin, to the time they end, 
they brighten up the volume; but the remainder of it is cer- 
tainly somewhat too factish, and wanting in expressiveness of 
mood and feeling. Here is a fine sample of Mrs. Barrett 
Browning’s lively and often graphic correspondence :— 

« Aug. 20 ('47).—We have spent one of the most delightful of 
summers notwithstanding the heat, and I begin to comprehend 
the possibility of St. Lawrence’s ecstasies on the gridiron. Very 
hot certainly it has been and is, yet there have been cool inter- 
missions, and as we have spacious and airy rooms, as Robert lets 
me sit all day in my white dressing-gown without a single mascu- 
line criticism, and as we can step out of the window on a sort of 
balcony terrace whjch is quite private,and swims over with moon- 
light in the evenings, and as we live upon water-melons and iced 
water and figs and all manner of fruit, we bear the heat with an 
angelic patience. We tried to make the monks of Vallombrosa 
let us stay with them for two months, but the new abbot said or 
implied that Wilson and I stank in his nostrils, being women. So 
we were sent away at the end of five days. So provoking! Such 
scenery, such hills, such a sea of hills looking alive among the 





clouds—which rolled, it was difficult to discern. Such fine woods, 
supernaturally silent, with the ground black as ink. There were 
eagles there too, and there was no road. Robert went on horse- 
back, and Wilson and I were drawn on a sledge—(i.e., an old 
hamper, a basket wine-hamper—without a wheel) by two white 
bullocks, up the precipitous mountains. Think of my travelling 
in those wild places at four o’clock in the morning! a little 
frightened, dreadfully tired, but in an ecstasy of admiration. It 
was a sight to see before one died and went away into another 
world. But being expelled ignominiously at the end of five days, 
we had to come back to Florence to find a new apartment cooler 
than the old, and wait for dear Mr. Kenyon, and dear Mr. Kenyon 
does not come afterall. And on the 20th of September we take up 
our knapsacks and turn our faces towards Rome, creeping slowly 
along, with a pause at Arezzo, and a longer pause at Perugia, and 
another perhaps at Terni. Then we plan to take an apartment 
we have heard of, over the Tarpeian rock, and enjoy Rome as we 
have enjoyed Florence. More can scarcely be. This Florence is 
unspeakably beautiful.” 


Now and then, too, you get a touch in Mrs. Browning’s letters 
which shows the genuine poet, as, for example, the fine sen- 
tence which describes the waterfall at Terni, “that passion of 
the waters which makes the human heart seem so still.” The 
most interesting fragment of a letter from the poet himself 
is, we think, the following, to Miss Haworth :— 


“ Tuesday evening.—Dear Miss Haworth,—Do look at a fuchsiain 
full bloom and notice the clear little honey-drop depending from 
every flower. I have just found it out to my no small satisfaction, 
—a bee’s breakfast. I only answer for the long-blossomed sort, 
though,—indeed, for this plant in my room. Taste and be 
Titania; you can, that is. All this while I forget that you will 
perhaps never guess the good of the discovery: I have, you are 
to know, such a love for flowers and leaves—some leaves—that I 
every now and then, in an impatience at being able to possess 
myself of them thoroughly, to see them quite, satiate myself with 
their scent,—bite them to bits—so there will be some sense in 
that. How I remember the flowers—even grasses—of places I 
have seen! Some one flower or weed, I should say, that gets some 
strangehow connected with them. Snowdrops and Tilsit in 
Prussia go together; cowslips and Windsor Park, for instance; 
flowering palm and some place or other in Holland.” 


That remark of Browning’s that, in order to possess himself 
thoroughly of the flowers he most cares for, he is apt “to bite 
them to bits,” is very characteristic. How often, in one of his 
rougher poems, does he not seem to be biting his subject to 
bits, in order to possess himself of its very soul! 

We cannot think that Mrs. Sutherland Orr does anything 
like justice to the religious side of Browning’s intellect. She 
sees it through a medium which robs it of a good deal of its 
true significance. Browning, like every other poet who cared 
more for the dramatic statement of different sides of a case 
than for the full presentation of his own conviction, often gave 
more emphatic expression to doubt than he did to faith. 
Tennyson has done the same, yet we feel sure that we are 
right.in claiming both Browning and Tennyson as identified 
in the truest sense with the Christian revelation. Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr does not, we think, appreciate the real drift 
of Browning’s thought in the following passage, written 
@ propos of his poem, La Saisiaz :— 


“A touch of autumnal freshness had barely crept into the 
atmosphere of the Saléve, when a moral thunderbolt fell on the 
little group of persons domiciled at its base: Miss Egerton-Smith 
died, in what had seemed for her unusually good health, in the 
act of preparing for a mountain excursion with her friends—the 
words still almost on her lips in which she had given some 
directions for their comfort. Mr. Browning’s impressionable 
nervous system was for a moment paralysed by the shock. It re- 
vived in all the emotional and intellectual impulses which gave 
birth to La Saisiaz. This poem contains, besides its personal 
reference and association, elements of distinctive biographical 
interest. It is the author’s first—as also last—attempt to recon- 
struct his hope of immortality by a rational process based entirely 
on the fundamental facts of his own knowledge and consciousness 
—God and the human soul; and while the very assumption of 
these facts, as basis for reasoning, places him at issue with scien- 
tific thought, there is in his way of handling them a tribute to. 
the scientific spirit, perhaps foreshadowed in the beautiful epi- 
logue to Dramatis Personx, but of which there is no trace in his 
earlier religious works. It is conclusive both in form and matter 
as to his heterodox attitude towards Christianity. He was no 
less, in his way, a Christian when he wrote La Saisiaz than when 
he published a Death in the Desert and Christmas Eve and Easter 
Day ; or at any period subsequent to that in which he accepted 
without questioning what he had learned at his mother’s knee. 
He has repeatedly written or declared in the words of Charles 
Lamb: ‘If Christ entered the room I should fall on my knees ;’ 
and again, in those of Napoleon: ‘I am an understander of men, 
and He was noman.’ He has even added: ‘If he had been, he 
would have been an impostor.’ But the arguments, in great part 
negative, set forth in La Saisiaz for the immortality of the soul, 
leave no place for the idea, however indefinite, of a Christian 
revelation on the subject. Christ remained for Mr. Browning a 


mystery and a message of Divine Love, but no messenger of 
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Divine intention towards mankind. The dialogue between Fancy 
and Reason is not only an admission of uncertainty as to the 
future of the Soul: it is a plea for it; and as such it gathers up 
into its few words of direct statement, threads of reasoning which 
have been traceable throughout Mr. Browning’s work. In this 
plea for uncertainty lies also a full and frank acknowledgment of 
the value of the earthly life; and as interpreted by his general 
views, that value asserts itself, not only in the means of proba- 
tion which life affords, but in its existing conditions of happiness. 
No one, he declares, possessing the certainty of a future state 
would patiently and fully live out the present; and since the 
futxre can be only the ripened fruit of the present, its promise 
would be neutralised, as well as actual experience dwarfed, by a 
definite revelation. -Nor, conversely, need the want of a certified 
future depress the present spiritual and moral life. It is in the 
nature of the Soul that it would suffer from the promise. The 
existence of God is a justification for hope. And since the cer- 
tainty would be injurious to the Soul, hence destructive to itself, 
the doubt—in other words, the hope—becomes a sufficient approach 
to, a working substitute for it. It is pathetic to see how, in spite 
of the convictions thus rooted in Mr. Browning’s niind, the ex- 
pressed craving for more knowledge, for more light, will now and 
then escape him. Even orthodox Christianity gives no assurance 
of reunion to those whom death has separated. It is obvious that 
Mr. Browning’s poetic creed could hold no conviction regarding 
it. He hoped for such reunion in proportion as he wished. There 
must have been moments in his life when the wish in its passion 
overleapt the bounds of hope. Prospiceappearsto prove this. But 
the wide range of imagination, no less than the lack of knowledge, 
forbade in him any forecast of the possibilities of the life to come. 
He believed that if granted, it would be an advance on the present 
—an accession of knowledge if not an increase of happiness. He 
was satisfied that whatever it gave, and whatever it withheld, it 
would be good. In his normal condition this sufficed to him.” 


And we cannot conceive how Mrs. Sutherland Orr can justify 
her very dogmatic statement: “No one knew better [than 
Browning] that every act and motive which we attribute to a 
Supreme Being is a virtual negation of His existence,”—though 
she hastens to add: “He believed nevertheless that such a 
Being exists; and he acceptea His reflection in the mirror of 
the human consciousness as a necessarily false image, but one 
which bears witness to the truth.” Browning of course, like 
every reasonable man and every prophet, accepted the reflec- 
tion of God in the mirror of the consciousness of man as a very 
imperfect image, but assuredly not as a false one; for how a 
false image can bear witness to the truth, it is not easy to 
conceive. The imperfect bears witness to the perfect image, 
but a really false image can bear no witness even to the 
existence of that which has been falsified, for if the truth 
has been radically falsified, it may evidently be altogether 
false that there was any object in existence to falsify. 

On the whole, despite the interest of many parts of this 
volume, which we willingly admit, it has been a disappoint- 
ment to us. It does not make Mr. Browning live before us 
half as vividly as many of his poems make him live before 
us; and it ignores too much the chief source for the know- 
ledge of Mr. Browning,—his poetry,—for the somewhat 
scrappy facts of his outward life. The best part of the book 
is that which gives us the story of his married life, for there 
Mrs. Browning’s genius comes to Mrs. Sutherland Orr’s 
rescue. 





M. RENAN IN 1848.* 
In the year 1845, Cardinal Newman was received by the Pope 
himself into the Church of Rome. From that time, he tells us 
in his immortal Apologia, he lived in perfect peace and con- 
tentment; not one doubt ever assailed him. In the same year, 
a very different character pursued a directly opposite course. 
Joseph Ernest Renan, then in his twenty-second or twenty- 
third year, finally parted from the Church of which it had been 
hoped that the brilliant pupil of Dupanloup would prove the 
ornament and defence. He too has remained free from all 
doubt,—but not from all regret. The quasi-agnosticism of 
Renan has not brought him, despite his apparent com- 
placency, either peace or contentment. The ardent Breton 
possesses a mind in which the characteristic qualities 
of the French intellect are not found. It lacks clear- 
ness, definiteness, the dogmatic spirit. M. Renan has never 
lost his sense of the mystic charm of the religion he has 
abandoned. He has always contemplated it with a singular 
tenderness, and would still, were it possible, dwell within its 
forms, could these be denuded of their substance. The book 
before us is, after its fashion, an “ Apologia ” too, a plea for 
freedom against faith urged almost with the impassioned 
fervour of an unquestioning believer. Written in 1848, but 











* The Future of Science: Ideas of 1848. By Ernest Renan. Translated from 
the Fren:h. London: Chepman and Hall, 1891. 





now for the first time published, it lacks the attraction of his 
later style, and has none of the qualities which lend such an 
indefinable interest to his Souvenirs. On the other hand, it 
displays more earnestness than many of his more recent 
works; the logic is closer, and the inductions more widely 
based. It will be read with more profit than the Vie de St. 
Paul, though with less interest than the author’s fragment of 
autobiography. 

The aim of the book is less to vindicate science in its more 
exclusive physical and biological sense, than to make people 
“understand the possibility of a scientific philosophy which 
would no longer be a system of vain and empty speculation, 
aiming at no real object, but a science which would no longer 
be dry, barren, exclusive, but which in becoming complete 
would become religious and poetical.” In these words we 
have the key to the origin of the change which took place in 
his opinions, or rather, which was accomplished in them, three 
years before the Revolution of 1848. It was at first rather 
against the unfruitfal scholasticism of the seminary than 
against religion that the student of St. Sulpice found himself 
in revolt. Unsatisfied with verbal controversies, he desired to 
penetrate to the realities of sacred things, and thought he saw 
the way in comparison and criticism of the texts which form 
the visible basis of Christianity. In these pages the evolution 
of his mind is not presented, but we know that the result of 
his investigations was the conviction that the facts and 
doctrines of Christianity must, without exception, be regarded 
in precisely the same light as the facts and theories of 
ordinary history and science. In other words, the mysteries 
of faith must be submitted to the judgment of the reason, 
and of the reason only; and the end was, that the difficulties 
which Newman felt without being disturbed by them, 
destroyed the religion of the Breton Seminarist. Yet he 
was no adept in the process to which he trusted. His erudi- 
tion lacks both accuracy and width, his logic is far from con- 
vincing, and his imagination has always been his master. The 
edifice he has built up has, to say the least, less substan- 
tial basis than the fabric he has sought to add the débris of 
to the dust-heap of antiquity. Nay—to pursue the metaphor 
—he would, like the Positivists, with whom he has much in 
common, retain the architecture of Christianity for the con- 
structions of science. That man, and not God, is the true 
measure of man, is the key-note to Renan’s philosophy as 
set forth in these five hundred closely printed: pages, and in 
the literary record of his life. We believe the philosophy to 
be unsound, even from a purely untheological point of view. 
Man does not know his exact place in the great economy of 
which so small a portion is cognisable by him. The endless 
evolutionary struggle is visible enough, but its meaning is 
not apparent to humanity. Whither it tends no man can say, 
but not, we may be sure, merely to the profit or glory of man. 
M. Renan is inconsistent with himself. If, in some measure, 
agnostic, he is no denier of God’s existence, yet in his scheme 
God has no place. 

The upshot has been that the quondam Su/picien, destitute 
of a creed, has no followers. He cannot, in truth, regard his 
life-work with contentment, for complacency is not content- 
ment. He himself tells us that the faith he once held has 
been replaced by avoid. The void, he hopes, will one day be 
filled by a further term in an endless series of progressive 
religious systems. But he attempts no synthesis of the next 
term; he merely analyses the processes by which the present 
stage has been attained, and condemns them. - He has, indeed, 
a method, a “way,” as the Chinese would say, but it leads 
nowhere. He is a frondeur, but without arger; his distrust is 
void of all dislike ; he even admires what he condemns. Never- 
theless, though his method is insufficient, it is far from being 
untrue. More than forty years ago, the young man of twenty- 
three saw the meaning and importance of evolution. His mis- 
take has been to accept evolution as the whole truth. The great 
philosophical advance of modern times consists, as he rightly 
says, in Lhe substitution of the category of evolution for the 
category of being, of the relative for the absolute, of move- 
ment for immobility. But this is merely the application to 
phenomena of reason in replacement of mere verbal dialectics. 
To measure all things by reason, is to measure the cosmos, 
material and spiritual, by man. ‘“ Humanity alone,” he writes, 
“is admirable, and God exists in humanity’s perception of 
the good and the beautiful.” But in some sense or other the 
good and the beautiful must inhere in the things when they 
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are seen, or at least the qualities are there which, brought 
into relation with the mind, produce the esthetic and moral 
emotions. And the mind itself must possess ab origine, either 
the feeling for beauty and goodness, or some quality capable 
of becoming developed into that feeling. 

Though as opposed to democracy as Carlyle, M. Renan does 
not altogether despise the crowd, whose labour he thinks has 
been too much neglected in the history of philosophy. The 
remark is an acute one; there is a sort of silent digestion and 
elaboration of the wisdom of the few by the many that pre- 
pares the way for the men of genius of a succeeding age, who 
are, to use M. Renan’s expressive phrase, “the editors of the 
inspirations of the multitude,” and, it may be added, the 
suggestors of the inspirations of the generations that follow. 
At this moment, too, when the greatest of the classical 
languages runs some risk of depreciation, his observations 
upon classical studies will be turned to with interest :— 


“ The classical languages are in many respects the sacred book 
of the modern peoples. They contain the roots of the nation, her 
titles, the sense of her words, consequently of her institutions. 
puesta eae Every modern idea is grafted upon an antique term, all 
actual development is the emanation from a precedent...... 
In the re-creation of the past, inthe exploration of every part of 
humanity, whether it be conscious or not of its mission, erudition 
prepares the basis necessary to philosophy...... Whether we 
like it or not, Greek and Latin are forced upon us by facts.” 


One is tempted to linger over these pages, whose earnestness 
compensates for the lack—which, however, is far from absolute 
—of the peculiar interest which distinguishes M. Renan’s 
later writings. They are full of acute and penetrating remarks, 
free from the least taint of bitterness or contempt. A sort of 
gentle resignation, perhaps a little too complacent, reigns in 
them; and the tone of the work is melancholy but not de- 
spairing. M. Renan is the most regretful of iconoclasts; he 
has to the full the courage of his opinions, but he does his 
utmost to soften the blows he feels himself compelled to give. 
With his political and social views we need not here concern 
ourselves; he was in 1848, as he still is,a sort of French Whig. 
The platitudes of democracy he has always been too clear- 
visioned not to reckon at their true value; he is well aware of 
the superficiality of his countrymen, and dares to portray the 
French mind in forms and colours which are more true than 
flattering. The English he regards as “ insipid merchants,” 
given up to a quietism and prosperity that are a shame to 
England, and testify to her nullity. 

One passage in the book reads like a page from the 
Souvenirs. Though long, we venture to close this review with 
the extract, not merely on account of its intrinsic interest, 
but because of the reflection it gives of M. Renan’s nearest 
approach to a creed, a worship of the vague. It will serve also 
as a good specimen of the powers of the translator :— 


“One day my mother and I, in one of those short excursions 
bcieietehe on the coast of Brittany which leave such sweet memories 
with all who winter there, came upon asmall village church...... 
and sat down to rest there. The walls of the church. of rough- 
hewn granite and covered with moss, the neighbouring houses built 
of primitive blocks, the closely serried tombs, the mouldering and 
overthrown crosses, the numerous skulls ranged in tiers on the steps 
of the tiny house which served as an ossuary, all these showed that 
people had been buried there from the most remote days, when 
the Saints of Brittany made their appearance for the first time 
on these waves. On that day the terror-stricken feeling of the 
immense oblivion, and the vast silence amidst which human life 
is swallowed up, was such as to haunt mestill, and to have become 
one of the elements of my moral existence. Among all these 
simple, humble folk that lie there, in the shadow of the old trees, 
not one, not a single one, will live in the future...... In those 
days I served the God of my infancy, and an upward look at the 
stone cross on the steps of which I was seated, a glance at the 
tabernacle visible through the windows of the church, was suffi- 
cient to explain all this tome. The sea was at a stone’s throw. 
Saiki e aie I could sniff the winds from heaven, which, penetrating 
to the very brain, awakened a kind of indefinable and inde- 
scribable feeling of freedom and expansion. My mother also was 
by my side, and it seemed to me that the humblest life was 
capable of reflecting heaven through pure love. I considered 
those who lay there happy; since then I have shifted my tent, 
and I account for the vast darkness in a different way. They are 
not dead those obscure children of the hamlet, for Brittany still 
lives, and they have contributed to the making of Brittany ; they 
played no part in the great drama, but they formed part of the 
vast chorus, without which the drama would be cold and lifeless. 
ea ee And when Brittany shall be no longer there, France 
will still be there; and when France is gone, humanity will 
remain ...... and when humanity is gone, God will remain, 
and humanity will have contributed to the making of Him, and 
in his vast bosom all that ever lived will live again, and then it 
will be true to the very letter that ...... not a word that has 
furthered the Divine work of progress will be lost.” 





THE BEST BOOKS.* 

A work which purports to contain a classified list of the best 
fifty thousand available books in every department of science, 
art, and literature, deserves at least a respectful reception and 
a detailed consideration. If it performs the promise of its 
title, it is at once one of the most useful and needed of books, 
and one which readers of the past have often longed for in 
vain. And we are glad to say that, in spite of some imper- 
fections and a certain unevenness of treatment and want of 
proportion between the different sections, and although we 
demur to the application of the word “best” to a vast number 
of the books included, the promise of the title is substantially 
kept, and that Mr. Sonnenschein has produced a work which 
not only displays great industry and unusual thoroughness, 
but which is calculated to be of much value to every reader 
and student who wishes to know what recently published books 
are to be found in any department. 

When the first edition appeared in 1887, it-received a cordial 
welcome from the Spectator. Which of us has not frequently 
wished for information as to the best and most available books 
upon some subject, but has not known where to find a list of 
them? The only resource was to turn to some bookseller’s or 
library catalogue, more or less imperfect, and not even pur- 
porting to comprise or classify more than a limited number of 
books on a limited number of subjects. In his first edition, 
Mr. Sonnenschein gave us the titles of about twenty-five 
thousand books. In the volume just issued, he has increased 
the number to fifty thousand, and has added “a large number 
of new characterisations of books, and bibliographical and 
other notes,” which seem generally to be at once accurate and 
useful. In his modest preface, the compiler gives us an 
account of the aims and scope of his work :— 

“The aim of this book is to be useful, not to specialists in their 
own departments, but to general readers with a turn for a little 
specialisation. ..... My intention has not been to include any 
very large number of books in each section, but to record only 
such as are ‘ best,’ employing that word in its most catholic sense, 
not necessarily even as the superlative of ‘ good,’ but rather as 
that of ‘useful.’ Books of value may be divided into two main 
categories : those useful historically, and those useful practically ; 
and as regards the whole mass of books I have included, all I can 
claim is that none of them are really worthless in one or the other 
of these ways. The scope of this work is further limited to books 
in print and obtainable in the ordinary course of trade, or other- 
wise readily available, though on occasions where the subject 
demanded it, I have included books that are out of print or even 
scarce. The very best books I have asterisked; but even here 
‘best’ is to be taken cautiously. A book may be ‘best’ in one 
department, or from one point of view, ‘best’ for one class of 
reader but not for another, ‘ best’ as regards one part of it only, 
though perhaps of no great value as regards the rest.” 

Turning now to the book itself, we are struck with the in- 
equality in point of merit, and the want of proportion of the 
different parts. It is divided into twelve main sections, 
“Theology,” “Philosophy,” “Mythology and Folk-Lore,” 
“Society,” “Geography,” “History,” “ Archzology,” “Science,” 
“Medicine,” “ Arts and Trades,” “ Literature,” and “ Philo- 
logy,” with many hundred sub-sections, and each of these 
again divided and subdivided. The advantages of this general 
scheme of classification are, we think, open to question, but 
in fact, the system adopted is of very little practical im- 
portance, provided it can be readily understood and followed 
by the reader. But to do so, a table of contents, or skeleton of 
the classification, is necessary. Mr. Sonnenschein, however, 
has not provided this, and we find it impossible to guess 
where a given subject is to be found. Who would look for the 
biographies of Voltaire under a sub-section of “ Philosophy ” ? 
Roger Bacon we find under “ Biography of Occultists,” while 
Apuleius has a double entry, under “Philosophy, Sec. 15, 
Neo-Pythagoreans,” and again under “Italian Romances.” 
Without the assistance of the excellent index of subjects—to 
which, as well as to the index of authors, we can give un- 
qualified praise—we could not have found any of these articles. 

As a book of reference for the general English reader of 
books and editions printed during the last thirty years, the 
sections devoted to “ Theology,” “ Philosophy,” “ History,” 
“Science,” and “ Arts and Trades,” leave little to be desired. 
Of modern English books, new editions of old books, and 
translations of foreign books in these departments, the lists 
contain nearly all that general readers, even “those with a 
turn for a little specialisation,” will require. Here and there, 





* The Best Boots. A Reader's Guide to the Choice of the Bist Available Books 
(about 50,000) in every department of Science, Art, and Literature By W. S. 
Sonnenschein, Second edition, Lonilon: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 1891. 
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indeed, considering the amount of rubbish (perhaps un- 
avoidably) included, we are surprised at the omission of some 
standard work, such, for example, as Robertson’s History of 
Scotland or his History of America. That his Charles V. is 
inserted, and even mentioned in three different sections, is, we 
suppose, owing to the accident that an edition of it was pub- 
lished as late as 1882. Of Erasmus, we find neither the 
excellent and almost exhaustive Life by Jortin, nor the 
earlier one by Knight. Each of these is indispensable to the 
student of Erasmus, and each is readily available. Even in 
these departments a thorough revision is needed. Theodore 
Hook’s Life has slipped into the sub-section of “ Ecclesiastical 
Biography ;” and in the index, the humorist, as well as his 
nephew, is dignified with the title of Dean. The long- 
expected Life of Archbishop Tait, by the Bishop of Rochester 
and the Rev. W. Benham, which has only appeared within the 
last few days, is announced as published in 1888. The late 
Dr. Stebbing has “ R.C.” (i.e., Roman Catholic) appended to 
his name, and his translation of Henry’s Life of Calvin is 
twice entered in the same sub-section, once as by Henry, once 
as by Stebbing. 

The least satisfactory part of the department of “ Theology” 
is that devoted to “Roman Catholicism,’ where we find 
numerous books treating of the Church before the Reforma- 
tion which have no more to do with Roman Catholicism than 
with Anglicanism or Methodism,—e.g., Hodgkin’s Italy and 
her Invaders, Newman’s Reformation of the Eleventh Century, 
Reichel’s See of Rome in the Middle Ages. If the original 
Latin of the admirable commentaries on Holy Scripture of 
Cornelius a Lapide ought to find a place among the best 
available books for English readers, it should have been placed, 
not under “ Roman Catholicism,” but under the general head 
of “ Commentaries,” where we rightly find that portion of the 
work that has been translated into English. 

The divisions of “Mythology and Folk-Lore,” and the 
sections of “Society ” devoted to “ Education and Pedagogy,” 
although excellent in themselves, are altogether out of pro- 
portion to the rest of the work, and moreover, consisting as 
they do almost entirely of German books, are at once out of 
harmony with the scope of the volume, and of no use to the 
mere English reader for whom the book is intended. They 
seem to include every book of merit or demerit, which the 
compiler has been able to discover in English, German, or 
French, together with a few in Italian and Spanish. These 
departments are, however, excellent for specialists. 

For what class of readers the departments of “Law” and 
“ Medicine” are intended, it is difficult to say. They are far 
too extensive and too special for the general reader, yet hardly 
sufficiently exhaustive for the lawyer or the physician. A 
similar remark applies to the sections devoted to Greek and 
Latin Philology, which seem to be abridgments of the excellent 
catalogues of Engelmann, with the addition of some English 
translations, and innumerable English school editions. All the 
current series of “Grammar-School Classics,” ‘“ Elementary 
Classics,” and school editions of single books of Homer, Virgil, 
Livy, and Juvenal, good, bad, and indifferent, which the last 
ten years have produced, are inserted without, in general, even 
a word to guide the schoolmaster (for whom we suppose they 
are intended) in his choice. 


The most unsatisfactory portions of the work, as far as 
omissions are concerned, are those which treat upon “ Local 
and County History,’ “Genealogy,” and “Bibliography.” 
Many of the most important books in each of these departments 
are omitted. Under “ Local History,” Mr. Sonnenschein tells 
us that “the standard County Histories, though mostly 
out of print, are inserted ;” yet under “ Derbyshire,” while a 
trashy volume called Evenings at Haddon Hall is mentioned, 
we find the books of neither Lysons nor Glover, the two 
leading Histories of the county, though that of Glover was, 
unfortunately, never completed. Under “ Yorkshire,” we look 
in vain for Whittaker’s Loidis and Elmete, Thoresby’s Ducatus 
Leodensis, Miller’s Doncaster, and Watson’s Halifax. No 
mention of the valuable series of publications of the Surtees 
Society is to be found either under “ Yorkshire” or “ Durham.” 
Genealogy is still more imperfect. To the list of “Family 
Histories,” the compiler has prefixed a note to the effect that 
“it is probably very imperfect.” It certainly is so; but 
then, why is it inserted? A list of thirty-one Family 
Histories omitting nearly all the most important—e.g., not one 
of Sir W. Fraser’s genealogical works is included—is useless 





forany purpose. If considerations of space do not admit of a 
reasonably complete list, the subject should be omitted alto- 
gether. But the Catalogue of “ Visitations” might have 
been made complete without any additional space. The page 
devoted to them would suffice for them all; and it is difficult 
to understand why those of Yorkshire, and the North of 
England, printed by the Surtees Society, Lancashire, by the 
Chetham Society, and Huntingdon, by the Camden Society, 
to say nothing of others perhaps less accessible, should be 
omitted. 

We note a few of the errors and misprints which have 
caught our eyes in turning over the pages of the volume. 
Jodelle is invariably printed “ Jodrelle,” E. J. B. Rathery is 
“ Ratberg,” Dr. Dezeimeris is twice “ Dezeimeries,” Dr. 
Augustus Jessopp is “Dr. Alex. Jessop,” H. Merivale is 
“Merevale.” The Duchess of Cleveland is described as 
editor, instead of author, of The Battle Abbey Roll; the clever 
and amusing, but indecent, pastiche of Marchena is seriously 
inserted as an “annotated text ” of Petronius; and a note to 
Vernon Lee’s Countess of Albany, twice inserted, tells us that 
after the death of Charles Edward, the Countess married 
Alfieri ! 

We have been sorry to see it stated that the work is intended 
to be stereotyped and a yearly supplement issued. Haif the 
books mentioned have no permanent merit or interest, and will 
be obsolete and forgotten ten years hence. The volume is 
a useful and valuable list of fifty thousand available books 
on all subjects conveniently arranged, including most of the 
best and many of the worst; but before it justifies its title, 
and before it can be accepted as a standard catalogue of “the 
best books,” it must be thoroughly and carefully revised, the 
pruning-knife must be liberally used, and additions must be 
made, though sparingly, in several departments. 





A DUTCH NOVEL.* 


The Sin of Joost Avelingh was a novel sufficiently unusual, 
in its subject, in the seriousness of its analysis of character 
and motive, and in the command shown by its author over a 
language not his own,—to make another venture by the same 
hand a matter of hopeful interest. In An Old Maid’s Love 
we are again presented with a study of Dutch character and 
Dutch life; and though the story differs in many ways from 
its predecessor, it evinces clearly the same quick and observant 
power of seizing varieties and distinctions of character in 
homely and familiar forms. And surely it needs a rarer skill 
to catch the truths of character amidst the commonplaceness, 
the narrowness of range, the lack of incident attendant. 
on such homeliness, than to discern more delicate and 
subtle types. To paint without caricature or dullness this 
every-day provincial life, with its limited intelligence, its 
little sphere, and the deep but unreasoning convictions and 
prejudices which govern it, is a harder task than it looks, and 
can scarcely be done unless to wide knowledge is added that 
guiding and interpreting insight which the sense of a common 
nationality gives in regard to the instincts and sympathies 
which lie, however obscurely, at the root of it. It is in this 
achievement that these novels possess their distinctive interest, 
showing us the character and quality and the local colour 
which belong to this homely Dutch life, and bringing up into 
light those elements of humour and pathos and tragedy which 
belong to what at first sight may appear merely dull and 
commonplace. 

In its plot, the present story seems to us inferior to Joost 
Avelingh both in construction and in development; and there 
are certain important incidents which provoke criticism by 
their improbability, and the want of skill with which they are 
handled. And it is a defect that the two characters whose 
actions create the situation, and direct the whole course of 
events which flow from it, should be in marked contrast, in 
the absence of compelling interest and in poverty of workman- 
ship, not only with the central figure, but also with the many 
slighter yet suggestive incidental sketches which form such 
an admirable backgrouud to the whole story. But in reality, 
the book is rather an elaborate study of a single character 
than a novel in the ordinary sense of the word. The main 
interest is centred, not on the actors who play a leading part 
in the story, but on the character from whom the book takes 
its name, the Dutch spinster, stern and rigid in her theological 





* An Old Maid’s Love, By Maarten Maartens, London: Bentley and Son, 
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convictions and in the principles which direct her life, full of 
prejudice and practical shrewdness, suspicious of any form of 
duty which does not display difficulty and discomfort on its 
face, but with a power of affection sternly repressed, and a 
certain nobleness and uprightness of soul which no odd and 
eccentric methods of action can veil or disguise. Such a 
character, however varied in its setting, and in the conditions 
which have moulded it, is by no means an unfamiliar one; 
and in hands which can portray it with any truth of sym- 
pathetic observation, it is sure to possess a very pathetic 
interest. There is a direct appeal to our respect and to 
our compassion in its austere and uncompromising virtue, 
in the suggestion it conveys of past sacrifices and extinguished 
happiness, in its prejudices and standards which have come 
down from a youth so remote that it has lost all sense of reality 
and in the isolation which cuts it off from so much that 
furnishes material for interest and affection in other un- 
eventful and solitary lives. All that ought to have wrought 
for the softening and modification of the harsher elements of 
the character seems to have shrunk away, leaving the outlines 
bare and ungracious, but leaving also possibilities of suffering 
and a sense of loneliness which are none the less pathetic be- 


cause they are inevitable, and are half-unconsciously endured. 


And certainly Miss Suzanna Vareleamp can hold her own 
among stern and uncompromising spinsters. Even as we first 
see her, in the enjoyment of a brief interval of repose, we are 
aware that it isa repose tempered by watchful vigilance, and 
a deep sense of the weakness and wickedness of human nature. 
The scene in the quiet summer evening is given with so much 
grace and skill, that it is worth quotation :— 


«She was sitting in the low verandah of her cottage on the 
Wyker Road, with her grey knitting in her hands. She always 
had that grey knitting in her hands. If it rested on her knees 
for one brief moment, her friends could tell you that some singu- 
larly difficult question—probably of abstruse theology, or else 
about the linen basket or the preserves—was troubling Suzanna’s 
mind. Suzanna was a woman of industrious repose. She loved 
her God and her store-cupboard. She did not, as a rule, love her 
neighbour overmuch—little unpleasantnesses in connection with 
the overhanging apples, or Suzanna’s darling cat, were apt to 
intervene and stifle the seeds of dutifully nurtured benevolence. 
Nor did she love herself to any excess of unrighteousness, knowing 
with a perfervid knowledge, that she was altogether abominable 
and corrupt, and ‘ even as a beast before Thee,’ from her mother’s 
womb upwards, a remote period. The gentle laburnum at her side 
was slowly gilding over in the sinking sunlight, fragile and 
drooping, and a little lackadaisical, very unlike the natty old 
woman bolt upright in her basket chair. Just across the road a 
knot of poplars quivered to the still air, and in the pale far heaven, 
companies of swallows circled with rapid, aimless swoops. Nature 
was slowly—very, very slowly, tranquilly, dreamingly, deliciously, 
settling itself to sleep—silent already but for a blackbird shrilling 
excitedly through the jasmine bushes by theporch...... Betje 
had brought out the tea-things meanwhile...... the shining 
copper peat-stove and the costly little Japanese tea-cups, not much 
larger than a thimble, on their lacquered tray. ‘Take away the 
peat-stove, Betje,’ said Suzanna, ‘ the peat smells.’ She said so every 
now and then—once a week, perhaps—being firmly convinced of 
the truth of her assertion, and Betje, who never believed her, and 
who never smelled anything under carbolic acid, whisked away 
the bright pail and kettle from beside her mistress’s chair, and 
brought them back again unaltered. ‘That is right, Betje,’ said 
Mejuifrouw. ‘ How often must I tell you thata stove which smells 
of peat is full proof in itself of an incompetent servant ?’ 
—‘Humph,’ said Betje. For even the very best of housekeepers 
have their little failings, and fancies, and fads.” 


But the tragic element which is to interrupt the quiet, 
homely, well-regulated life of the little household is not long 
delayed, and is introduced by the appearance of a dangerously 
fascinating French Vicomtesse, thrown on the unwilling hospi- 
tality of Suzanna, by the somewhat awkward expedient of a 
carriage accident and a sprained ankle. The prejudice and 
distrust with which the old Dutchwoman regards all foreigners, 
a prejudice only too well founded in this case, as the story pro- 
ceeds to show, might be British in its intensity and its range :— 


“* Mejuffrouw Varelcamp did not like foreigners. She considered 
them superfluities. She loved them, of course, in a general sense, 
like all her neighbours, and her enemies, as by Scripture bound, 
but she loved them from a distance. She saw no necessity for 
their existence, although the Almighty had willed it otherwise, 
and it seemed to her that whenever she heard of their doings, 
which was seldom, they were doing something wrong. She read 
the Provincial Gazette every evening from nine to half-past, im- 
mediately after washing up her tea-cups, but the only impression 
made upon her by its brief column of foreign intelligence (of 
which she forgot the contents even while she read them) was this 
—that the world would be peaceful without the French and, the 
Russians, and honest without the Germans and the English: and 
that, moreover, the far places of the earth were full of wicked- 
ness, murders and robberies and treacheries unknown in the good 





village of Wyk. Mejuffrouw Varelcamp considered it a special 
dispensation of Providence on her behalf that she had not been 
born a foreigner.” 

The stranger thus received into the little household turns her 
powers of fascination on the adopted nephew of Suzanna, 
Arnout Oestrum, a good-looking lad of one-and-twenty, who 
is the object of his aunt’s deep though unexpressed affection. 
By degrees his boyish admiration deepens, until he is drawn 
into a situation of serious entanglement, heightened and com- 
plicated by Suzanna’s injudiciously expressed but very pardon- 
able alarms. The passion of repressed affection which is 
combined with the old Dutchwoman’s stern and unbending 
creed, acts with tragic force as she watches what she dreads as 
the wreck of a soul, caught and fascinated by the wiles of 
a foreign woman. The crisis arrives when, with a mind filled 
with despairing dread, and maddened by the cool exercise 
of power on the part of Madame de Mongelas over the 
boy’s heart, Suzanna, half stumblingly, half overmastered 
by the temptation, gives an over-dose of morphia to her 
dangerous guest. A scene naturally follows.. Arnout is called 
in, remedies are applied, and, full of horror at the attempted 
crime, he carries off the lady; himself impelled more hope- 
lessly than before into the ruinous path from which his aunt 
has attempted to rescue him. There is a good deal which 
makes the situation an absurd and an improbable one, and it 
is not redeemed by any adequate force or attraction in either 
of the chief actors concerned in it. Madame de Mongelas, in 
particular, is a conventional and unreal personage, the secret 
of whose personality always eludes us; and in contrast to the 
Dutch figures, with their homely but vigorous individuality, 
she appears as shadowy a creation as the cloudy laces and the 
ethereal tea-gowns in which she is always attired. But with 
Suzanna the interest never slackens. The sense of having 
failed, where failure, she knows, should be, but certainly is not, 
a cause for thankfulness; the blank despair, the remorse, the 
passionate longing to rescue the lad from the evil into which 
he has thrown himself, all combine to make a scene of tragic 
suffering which is very powerfully rendered. Her attempts to 
remedy the wrong done are strange, and even terrible, but it is 
impossible not to follow her with pitiful interest as she moves 
further and further into the shadow of suffering and self- 
sacrifice which her wrong-doing has brought uponher. Itisa 
very pathetic picture which brings her figure before us, as she 
first hears news of the nephew on whom her whole soul is set :-— 

« «Girl, said Suzanna, ‘do not try to deceive me. You have 

news of—of him. Has he written? What is it? Has he come 
back ? ’—‘ No, no, dear Tante Suze!’ cried Dorothy, touched to 
the heart by the yearning look on the sharp old face. ‘ Let us 
walk on, and I will tell you.—‘ I must know—now,’ said Suzanna, 
stopping in the middle of the road. She clutched her grey 
woollen dress with the hand that held the empty basket, and drew 
her skirts about her. Her hands looked very bony in their coarse 
grey cotton gloves; her eyes blinked once or twice, and her chin 
trembled. It was getting dark, for the clouds were sinking lower, 
and great heavy drops of rain were beginning to fall. ‘He has 
written,’ said Suzanna; ‘and you are going to show me the letter.’ 
Silently Dorothy drew it out of her pocket and held it towards the 
old maid. Mejuffrouw Varelcamp took it, and stood reading it. The 
long road was deserted but for these two desolate figures, arrested 
half-way. Over the wide fields on both sides black tracts of clouds 
were driving, and fierce gusts of wind dashed every now and then 
through the trees along the border. The rain came down faster— 
with arush. It was not until Miss Vareleamp had done reading 
the letter that she stooped to draw up her old skirt, revealing the 
grey-knitted petticoat underneath. She pinned this up with great 
neatness and precision, and she fastened her spotless handkerchief 
over her bonnet, and then, when her arrangements were concluded, 
she said quietly: ‘Perhaps it will be only ashower. Let us try 
and shelter in Baas Vroom’s cottage at the end of the road. I 
was coming away from there.’ They walked rapidly in that 
direction. Neither spoke.” 
How it is all finally to end, and whether Arnout can ever 
redeem the past, is left suggested rather than told; but the 
weight of trouble has begun to lift before we part with 
Suzanna, and we can leave her with the sense that, for her at 
any rate, the period of deepest trial and suffering is over. 

We have not space to do more than touch on the skill 
shown in portraying the character and local colouring of the 
homely, uneventful Dutch life into which the threads of the 
story are woven. The flat, rain-soaked background of Dutch 
landscape, with its prim, clean villages, and its little, sleepy, 
canal-threaded towns, whose damp repose is seldom broken 
by the occurrence of any incident, make a fitting background 
to the drama, and to the figures who take their place with 
such assured harmony. Some of the characters, perhaps, are 
given with an occasional touch of caricature —the stout widow, 
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Mevrouw Barsselius, with her pet dog and her poor companion, 
or the retired Dutch merchant whose passion for punctuality 
renders him a terror to his family—but in spite of this defect, 
these subordinate personages, with their quaint names and 
their quainter ways, the young pastor, the maid-servant Betje, 
whose shrewdness and piety and prejudices are mingled in 
about equal proportions, the gentle and pure-minded young girl 
whose affection for Arnout has such a disastrous overthrow, 
all carry with them the sense of delightful reality which is the 
result of quick and sympathetic and humorous observation. 

We cannot resist quoting, in conclusion, a passage from a 
dialogue which shows how readily the author can catch a bit 
of naturalness and unconscious humour. The subject of 
it is a sick and good-for-nothing old Dutchman, to whom 
Suzanna ministers with tracts and exhortations, and it is his 
daughter who speaks:—‘‘He is very faint, juffrouw,’ she 
said in a low voice, with a movement of her thumb in the 
direction of her parent. She had got into his way of mis- 
quoting Bible texts. ‘He is very faint, juffrouw, but he’s 
dreadful pursuing. Dear, dear! the fainter he gets, the more 
pursuing he becomes to me, I assure you. I’m worritted half 
out of my life.” There isa serene ignoring of the original 
use of the saying, and an aptness in its new application, which 
are irresistible. We have all come across sick people who 
become only more painfully pursuing in their faintness; but 
it isa brilliant skill which can seize and attach to the experience 
so illuminating a phrase. 





MR. BURY’S “ PINDAR.”* 


WE welcome this volume all the more heartily because it is, 
we understand, the first instalment of a complete edition of 
the poet. Little labour has been spent by English scholars 
on Pindar, who, indeed, lies somewhat outside the usual 
academical round—how many men at Oxford, over and above 
the few who compete for University scholarships, read him ? 
—but the field of research is ample and remunerative. The 
most striking feature of Mr. Bury’s work, which, indeed, is 
scholarly and interesting throughout, is his enthusiastic advo- 
cacy of Metzger’s theory of “responsions.” Some ten years 
ago this scholar pointed out Pindar’s way of “ repeating some 
particular word in the same verse and foot of different strophes 
or epodes,” such words being indications of a connection of 
thought that ran through the ode. On this he founded a 
theory of interpretation, and this Mr. Bury adopts, and 
carries considerably further than its author has done. It is ex- 
plained in the “ General Introduction,” and constantly applied 
in the commentary and in the introductions to the several 
odes. It is almost inevitable that theories should be pushed 
a little too far, all the more when there is a great deal of 
truth in them. Mr. Bury seems to us to be sometimes led 
astray by his too great eagerness to discover these responsions 
or key-words, which, indeed, he believes himself to find in other 
than metrically corresponding lines. Thus, in iii., 82, he says 
that the mention of aedrcPépov rAnux of Aristoclides indicates a 
resemblance to the eagle in the power of grasping prey,— 
ajue being supposed to suggest Ayuue, which, of course, has 
to be supplied out of éra@e», in the sentence, érwBev alfa daQoivev 
aéypev. But, as a rule, the words noted as being set for us 
like signposts seem really to be faithful guides in threading 
the intricate windings of Pindar’s thought. 

Another point on which Mr. Bury lays stress is the use 
made of the etymological significance of names, and the 
under-meanings suggested by the sound of other words. An 
English mind of the nineteenth century might be inclined to 
rebel against the idea that Newéa (iii., 18) is meant to suggest 
a dispenser (v¢uo), and that “AQwzpnridcs (x,, 65) may be law- 
fully translated “sons of speed,” because these swift-footed 
brothers were sons of a father whose name began with éQap, 
a word indicative of haste. But to a Greek of Pindar’s time, 
accustomed to see divinely appointed omens in names, the 
resemblances of sound might well appear highly significant. 
That d:wy in ii., 8, and perhaps “A:z;, in ii., 14, would suggest 
anus: to a Greek hearer, we think probable; and the same 
under-meaning in éwro; certainly does something towards ex- 
plaining the difficult line, emeras 06 Ayo, Dinas dwros Ecrds civelv 
(iii., 29), giving the sense of “a blast of justice,”—7.e., a wind 
that blows fair. The notes on the passage in which this line 





* The Nemeon Odes of Pindar, Edited, with Introductions and a Commentary, 
by J.B, Bury. London: Macmillan, 1890. 








occurs are an example of the ingenious and careful way in 
which Mr. Bury traces out the course of Pindar’s metaphors, 
and shows them reappearing in unexpected places. But 
perhaps he is going too far when he finds an allusion to 
freight in the Qep- of the epithet épraros, applied to Achilles 
(iii, 57), and to tackle (dpyeve) in the fitting knowledge 
wherein Chiron had trained (ariraarev év dpuévoios). But if, as 
we have hinted, some of Mr. Bury’s suggestions are far- 
fetched, this is but a slight matter. The value of this con- 
tribution to the study of Pindar is beyond all doubt. A more 
original piece of work has not been done for some time in the 
field of classical research. 

We must not forget to mention a highly interesting but 
somewhat revolutionary essay on “The Origin of the Great 
Games” (Appendix D). Mr. Bury assigns the games to the 
age of the tyrants, and finds a special fitness in the institution 
to the policy of these rulers. The Olympic contest, on this: 
principle, has to be brought down by about a century. Phidon 
of Argos is to be regarded as the founder, and Corebus, who 
won the foot-race in 776, vanishes into space with his date, 
one of the few which one can contrivetoremember. It must 
be allowed that a very pretty theory is thus made out :—(1), 
Phidon founds the Olympia; (2), Periander, the Isthmia ; (3), 
Cleisthenes, the Pythia (by help of the Amphictyons); (4), 
some unknown ruler of Argos, the Nemea; and (5), Pisistratus 
the Panathenza, a celebration modelled on the great games 
pattern. But it is a little odd that this should have remained 
unknown for more than two thousand years. 

We observe tenere for temere in the note on x., 29, and A.D. 
for B.C. on p. 145. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THERE is nothing very striking in the heavier Reviews this 
month. Perhaps the paper which will be most read is that 
by Sir James Johnston on Muneepore in the Nineteenth 
Century. Sir James was Political Agent there, and evidently 
contracted a liking both for the State and the people. He 
deprecates annexation, as the State, though not the dynasty, 
has existed a thousand years, and the people have some 
capacity for developing an indigenous civilisation. Headmits, 
however, that the State owes its continued existence to the 
British, who practically refounded it in 1824, after it had been 
conquered and depopulated by the Burmese, who killed, dis- 
persed, and carried off its people, so that we found only two 
thousand persons in the valley which had once contained 
six hundred thousand. Sir James Johnston also admits 
that the native government is, and has always been, “a 
pure despotism tempered by assassination and revolution,” 
with a revenue principally paid in time,—that is, in com- 
pulsory work, every Muneeporee giving one-fourth of his 
whole time to the Maharajah. They are terribly victimised, 
too, by ignorance of sanitation, all drinking-water in the 
capital being drawn from shallow tanks, and drainage so im- 
perfect that there are constant outbursts of cholera. On the 
other hand, the people are cheerful and contented, proud of 
their little State, and on points in advance of the Bengalees. 
Never having been conquered by the Mahommedans, they 
make no attempt to seclude their women. Captain Hamilton 
Aidé’s account of American life in its social aspects is 
interesting, and on the whole unfavourable. The working 
classes enjoy much material prosperity, but above them the 
general tone is one of nervous disquiet. The men are over- 
worked, the women long restlessly for excitement, and the 
children are uncontrolled. “Throughout America I never 
once saw a lady working with a needle. The employment is 
too reposeful :”— 

“The number of precocious child-actors testifies to this abnor- 
mal development of brain, but, as a great actress said to me, 
«One expects these wonderful children to turn out geniuses—they 
seldom do.’ Americans themselves have told me that they send 
their young daughters to school, or to Europe, to avoid one of 
two alternatives. Either they must be allowed to pay and receive 
daily visits, to have constant parties, with gossip and even flirta- 
tions, while still in short frocks, or they must be rendered un- 
happy by being deprived of amusements shared by all their 
companions. The consequence is that when the ‘bud,’ as she is 
termed, opens upon society she is already an.accomplished little 
woman of the world, quite able to take care of herself, needing no 
chaperon, able to hold her own in verbal fence with young men 
and old, generally very ‘bright,’ often very fascinating, but 
having long since lost all the aroma of early youth. A man 
described such a young lady to me thus: ‘ Why, Sir, she is that 
sharp she begins conversation with a brilliant repartee.’ The 
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mother is quite put into the background; not from want of affec- 
tion, but because she would be out of place in the giddy round of 
pleasure. You read in the néwspapers, ‘ Miss had a reception 
on Monday, when she was assisted by her mother.’” 

Mr. Aidé’s praise of Boston would, however, delight even 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. He evidently thinks that the city 
does not claim too much when it calls itself the intellectual 
centre of the Union. On the other hand, there is a great 
absence of what we think comfort, even among the wealthy ; 
and the extraordinary difficulty of either obtaining or retaining 
servants isa permanent source of worry. This difficulty is 
said to increase, and, as very high wages are paid, seems to 
spring entirely from an incurable pride of caste. Mr. 
Aidé is as severe on the Press as most other American 
travellers, declaring that it exercises an almost unen- 
durable social tyranny, and is entirely indifferent to truth. 
Professor Huxley’s paper, called “ Hasisadra’s Adven- 
ture,” is a discussion on the Assyrian account of the 
Deluge, which the reviewer believes may actually have hap- 
pened, though it was local, being confined to the valley of the 
Euphrates. He presses, incidentally, an argument for the 
high antiquity of the world derived from the slow deposit of 
the great deltas, and of course makes many objections to the 
received story of the Flood, some of them rather old.—— 
Madame Reichardt draws a picture of the condition of 
Mahommedan women which is, let us hope, too dark. 
Theirs is not a happy lot under the operation of the 
laws of polygamy and divorce, but it should be remem- 
bered that a great many causes operate against the fre- 
quency of divorce, and that, the sexes being born equal 
in number, polygamy cannot in any country be a custom 
of the majority. The mass of evidence, however, that the 
permission of polygamy necessarily destroys the status 
of women, and makes every house potentially unhappy, is 
irresistible——Mr. C. F. Goss will not, we think, convince 
Englishmen that it is their duty or interest to undertake 
the direct protection of Morocco, at least while we possess 
India ; but this paragraph is worth reading :— 








“Morocco is the natural granary of the British Islands. When 
I mentioned this some three years ago to a statesman who 
has sat in many Cabinets, he was frankly surprised to find 
that the obvious significance of the fact had been so wholly over- 
looked. Yet it needs no extra talent as a prophet to suggest that 
fifty years hence the gain or loss of the vast agricultural market 
in the north-west corner of Africa may be of unparalleled con- 
sequence to the population of these islands. Morocco on the 
western side is in nearly the same longitude with Kerry, and is 
within four days’ steaming of Plymouth. Its climate is perfect, 
its rich virgin soil almost untouched. Agriculture, as we under- 
stand it, is unknown. Beyond a little primitive scratching with 
primitive tools, whereby enough grain is extracted for the purposes 
of actual subsistence, no one in Morocco cares to grow corn which 
he is not allowed to export, and which is tolerably certain to be 
seized on by the Kaid for the benefit of himself and his master 
the Sultan. If once Great Britain could obtain a concession im- 
plying security to the toilers, then cheap grain enough to feed the 
entire population would be at our very doors, requiring, in fact, 
some two days’ less voyage than that from America. This would 
always be an advantage even in times of peace, and with all our 
usual markets open to us.” 
We cannot occupy the whole world, and do not see why 
Frenchmen cannot grow corn in Morocco just as well as 
Englishmen, and at nearly as much profit to ourselves. No 
doubt the southern shore of the Mediterranean ought to be 
the granary of Southern Europe, as it once was; but the order 
necessary can be created without our undertaking a task which 
would make France, Italy, and Spain our deadly enemies. We 
have quite enough to protect as it is, without burdening our- 
selves with a fleet strong enough to dominate the Mediter- 
ranean in the teeth of the Latin Powers.——Mr. Kebbel, in 
the course of a paper resolutely defending Free Education, 
makes a curious and not altogether satisfactory statement as 
to Mr. Pitt’s concessions to Socialism, actual and intended :— 

“T have nowhere seen any comparison between free education 
and the old system of poor relief as it existed down to 1834. There 
was hardly anything a family could want which they were 
not entitled to demand from the parish under a magistrate’s 
order. They could obtain food, firing, clothes, and even house 
rent, besides what were called ‘allowances ’"—that is, a weekly 
money payment in supplement of wages. The Act of Parliament 
which is mainly, though not exclusively, responsible for this 
system was passed in 1795, when Mr. Pitt was at the summit of 
his power, and when his mind was fully under the influence of 
Adam Smith. Mr. Pitt has not usually been considered a senti- 
mental man, yet he went even further than this, and introduced 
a Bill by which any able-bodied person entitled to parish relief 
might claim a lump sum in advance for the purpose of buying 





land, probably with a cow to boot. The Bill never became law, 
but it shows what were the views of such a man as Mr. Pitt on 
the subject of ‘socialism’ forsooth. Indeed, it was Mr. Pitt’s 
object to prevent the poor man from feeling ashamed of applying 
to the parish.” 

The editor of the Fortnightly publishes a story of his own, 
called “ A Modern Idyll.” It is a very disagreeable idyll, a 
tale of the seduction of a married woman by a popular 
preacher, who is all the while a sincere believer. It is full of 
a certain kind of force and comprehension of character, which 
is made clear in Mrs. Hooper’s case with wonderfully few 
touches; but it leaves an unpleasant taste in the mouth, and, 
apart from morality, is, in one respect at least, inaccurate in 
drawing. The preacher depicted would have felt bitter internal 
shame at his treachery at such a moment to his deacon.—— 
Sir Morell Mackenzie sends an interesting paper on the 
Influenza, which he believes to be produced by a living germ, 
conveyed by the air, which poisons the nerves and produces 
“an acute specific fever, running a definite course, like 
measles or scarlatina.” It is certainly contagious, and was 
conveyed to the Members of the House of Commons by 
the witnesses from Sheffield sent up to testify in favour 
of a Railway Bill. It is an ancient disease, having been 


‘described by Hippocrates, and appeared among ourselves “in 


1510, 1557, 1580, 1658, 1675, 1710, 1729, 1732-33, 1737-38, 1743, 
1758, 1762, 1767, 1775, 1782, 1803, 1831, 1833, and 1837. 
Further visitations took place in 1843 and 1847-48, besides 
limited outbreaks in 1841, 1842, 1844, 1846-47, and 1866.” 
The only real remedies are bed and care, generous diet, and a 
careful avoidance of anything like lowering treatment :— 
“ After recovery the really dangerous time may be said to have 
come. The busy man will not be restrained, but will rush 
back to his work, and in a week or two he is in the deadly grip 
of pneumonia. For some little time after the most trivial 
attack of influenza, the greatest care is necessary to prevent 
relapse, and it will be well if extra precautions are taken against 
catching cold for a considerable period afterwards. Of the 
consequences of influenza it may be said with the most literal 
truth that he that loveth the danger shall perish in it.” 
—Somebody writes a lively, not to say an impudent, sketch 
of the scene which might be expected at an election to the 
English Academy, literary Academy, be it understood, when 
all the members, who are living persons, utter lofty senti- 
ments, but the Archbishop of Canterbury is elected by 
19 votes to’ 8 over Mr. S. R. Gardiner, and by 19 to 
7 over Mr. Hardy. The social claim beats every other, as 


it is beginning to do in France.——Canon Benham writes: 


an entertaining sketch of Archbishop Magee, chiefly as a 
politician who had taken up the dropped mantle of Sydney 
Smith, and talked humorous sense, often made impressive 
by a fiery eloquence which the witty Dean did not 
possess; but of course, like every one who mentions Dr. 
Magee, he quotes some of his stories. This is perhaps the 
best :—‘“ Here isa story which I heard him tell. Some members 
of his congregation—I think at Enniskillen, but am not sure 
about that—came to him when he was leaving his incumbency, 
to bid him farewell. ‘And we can assure you, Sir,’ they said, 
‘that we have profited so much by your ministry, and feel 
that it has done us so much good, that we have resolved that 
afther ye’ve gone and left us, we'll none of us ever go to church 
any more.’”——Sir Charles Dilke grows melancholy over the 
condition of the British Army, which loses half its utility for 
want of the method and organisation only to be secured by a 
General Staff, with a Chief of the Staff at the head of it, who 
would be the right-hand man of the Minister of War. Sir 
Charles is, we perceive, in favour of a separate Army 
for India, or rather, for Asiatic and Colonial service; or 
rather, of a branch Army, with the fullest privileges . of 
exchange. The latter would be far preferable, both because a 
wide area of careers helps to breed competent Generals, and 
because it avoids the tendency of local armies to pine away 
under a sense of neglect. Such a “branch” would reduce 
the opportunities of active service for the Home Army ; but 
the Army which conquered Austria and France had never 
seen any active service at all between 1815 and 1864.——Mr. 
Grant Ailen repeats, in his epigrammatic, and on this subject 
rather bitter way, the old complaint that the British public is 
Philistine, and that art is ruined by an enforced conformity 
to the inferior taste of the middle class. The publishers will 
publish nothing but what suits the buying public, and 
the buying public is intellectually “stodgy.” It is all 
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true enough in a way, and all false. Anybody with any- 
thing original to say, finds his chance of saying it, and 
if it is worth saying, is instantly appreciated. Mr. Grant 
Allen appeals to the example of France; but, after all, 
does France buy any book as it buys M. Ohnet’s novels, which 
we will venture to characterise as the stodgiest of literature P 
Can Mr. Allen point to an English book of merit which failed 
either because of the dullness of critics or the thickness of 
the British mind P——Mr. Hulme-Beaman’s essay on “ Bul- 
gars and Serbs” contains some interesting conversations with 
M. Stambouloff. Certainly the Bulgarian Premier speaks 
his mind with frankness, not to say brutality. His talk leaves 
on us the impression of a strong man incurably despotic, and 
so devoid of fear, that some day or other he may take a dan- 
gerously rash step. He wants, and confesses that he wants, 
to force on the European war, which will, he believes, finally 
settle the Eastern Question, and with it the fate of Bulgaria. 
He is sick of waiting, and believes that delay “ undermines the 
roots of its national liberty.” M.Stambouloff at the head of 
a great State would be one of the most dangerous men, and 
possibly most successful men, in Europe. 


The paper on “Italy and France,” which has the first place 
in the Contemporary Review, is obviously by Signor Crispi 
himself, for he ends a paragraph by saying :—“ It is now three 
months since I left the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and my 
successor has not been more fortunate than myself with the 
Government of the Republic.” His object is to show that a 
Latin Union is impossible, as France always desires domina- 
tion over the two Southern peninsulas, and in particular has 
always treated United Italy with hostility, her plan being that 
Italy should be only a Confederation, that is, weak. He 
maintains that she has always intended to keep Rome a 
separate State, and that the entrance of Italy into the 
Triple Alliance was necessary in the interests of her 
safety. That Alliance, he contends, has not impoverished 
Italy, for her internal prosperity has enormously increased, 
while her taxation, so far from being heavier, has been 
reduced by nearly £6,000,000 a year. The apparent increase 
in expenditure has been mainly on public works. Even 
now, military expenditure in Italy costs only 18 fr. a head, 
while that of France is 25fr., that of Germany 20 fr., and that 
of Great Britain, where, however, there is no conscription, 
21fr. He thinks that Italy is now safe, partly because 
“England, interested in the Mediterranean, could not be in- 
active ;” and bids France remember that, immense as her exer- 
tions and her patriotism have been, she has only one-fourth the 
‘population of the Triple Alliance. It is an able paper, and not 
fiery.——Sir Alfred Stephen, an Australian, contends strongly 
that divorce is allowed by Christ’s law; but we do not see 
that he adds anything new to the controversy on that subject, 
which, indeed, can be of little interest to him, for he avowedly 
wishes to go beyond Christ’s law, and allow divorce for 
“hopeless desertion, brutality, long-persisted or habitual, and 
aggravated crime,” as well as, if we understand him aright, 
habitual and excessive drunkenness.——Mrs. Bishop com- 
pletes her melancholy story of the oppression of Armenia by 
the Kurds, coming at last to the conclusion that the only 
remedy is a strong police force, supported by strong military 
posts under vigorous and capable officers,—a moderate 
suggestion which the Porte could carry out if it would. It 
will not, however, unless it is pressed by the Christian Powers. 
Mr. H. Wager and Mr. Auberon Herbert send a long paper 
on the necessity of good air to health, the essence of which 
is contained in the following paragraph :— 

“Reviewing, then, what we have said, we seem to see three 
things: first, that so long as we have a sufficiency of oxygen, 
we get rid of a large amount of daily waste in safe and harmiess 
forms; secondly, that when oxygen is withheld from us there 
are poisons in every part of our tissue of so deadly a character 
(either abnormally formed because oxygen is absent, or under 
ordinary circumstances neutralised by the supplies of oxygen 
present) as to take life in a few minutes; thirdly, that even 
when all is well, and our system is functioning under healthy 
conditions, we are still always breathing out from ourselves, 
through lung and through skin, certain dangerous poisons, 
which poisons, when we are living in bad air, we perpetually 
reabsorb into ourselves, to our own great hurt.” 





Children perish rapidly in bad air, and “ we suspect that not 
only liability to cold, but gout, rheumatism, lumbago, neu- 
ralgia, some forms of headache, and many forms of nervous 
irritation are to be conquered by constantly giving lungs and 
skin a fair chance of getting rid of these poisons; we feel sure 








that the irritable temper that so often accompanies severe 
literary work, and at last ends in the ‘ break-down,’ must 
largely be put to the account of the impure air breathed 
through long hours; and we suspect that much of the in- 
temperate drinking in towns results from the depressed feeling 
which follows work done under similar conditions.” The 
paper is, as it were, endorsed by Sir Lyon Playfair and Pro- 
fessor Huxley.——Mr. E. A. Freeman disputes the justice of 
saying that corporate property or Church property is national 
property, not because it is not so, but because there is no 
limitation. All property is national, there never having been 
a time when the supreme power did not dispose of it as it 
deemed just.——Do we understand Mr. P. G. Hamerton rightly 
when we say that the object of his essay on “ The Basis of Posi- 
tive Morality,” is to show that there is and can be no effective 
basis except opinion? He would, therefore, make opinion 
healthy and robust; but how that is to be done he does not 
show. Clearly, religion being absent, the only impulse which 
will give force to opinion is enlightened self-interest; so that, 
in fact, he is only pleading for the old doctrine of utility over 
again. Mr. Haweis is interesting in his account of Jenny 
Lind, but it would be more satisfactory if, in future accounts 
of that great singer, we heard what her foibles were. Amidst 
such showers of eulogy, most of it, no doubt, well deserved, 
she looks scarcely a human being. She seems at least to have 
had that first requisite of all great success, a serene self- 
confidence :— 





“She was satisfied. More than ever now she felt her defects, but 

she learned how to remove them. Not a touch of jealousy in her 
nature meanwhile. Inferior but better taught women took the 
lead of her. She admitted their right, rejoiced especially in the 
success of one such—‘a sweet girl.’ She said,‘I can learn all 
she knows, but she can never learn what I know.’ That again 
was Jenny all over : absolute consciousness of inborn power. ‘No 
one acts as I act,’ she said quite unaffectedly to an intimate friend. 
Of Garcia, after nine months of incessant work and personal 
obscurity, she says, ‘ By Garcia alone have I been taught a few 
important things,’ but she added, ‘I sing after no one’s method— 
the greater part of what I can do in my art I have myself acquired 
by incredible labour in spite of astonishing difficulties.’ In acting 
she neither sought nor required any instruction. Her acting was 
a kind of inspired second nature to her—no one acts as I act—and 
the age quite agreed with her.” 
Sir R. Temple’s account of the Muneepore affair is 
snippety and dry; but it is to be noted that he, with his great 
experience, thinks it was wrong to arrange the arrest of the 
Senaputty in Durbar, and would have preferred a direct 
exertion of the Empress’s supreme authority. In that case; 
the defence of the Senaputty would not have been heard. 


There is in Macmillan a most powerful paper by Sir A. Lyall 
on the conquest of India, explaining fully all the material causes 
which made that conquest easy. It deepens our regret that Sir 
A. Lyall does not use his vast knowledge and his philosophical 
intellect in giving us a complete history of that conquest, 
which would be in effect a history of British India. We 
find ourselves at variance with him only on one point, the 
inherent weakness of the Indian peoples as against Europeans. 
Why are they weak? Why, for instance, are fifty or sixty 
millions of Mahommedans, brave men, and for the most part 
big men, with a certain instinct for soldiership, controlled 
against their will by sixty thousand whites? It is a question 
of morale, we are told, and told justly, but of morale at what 
point? Sir A. Lyall quotes the saying of the Emperor Baber 
that he conquered India with twelve thousand Afghans, as 
proof of the weakness of the conquered; but why were they so 
weak ? The whole power of his successors, backed by immense 
armies, failed to conquer the Rajpoots, or the little, lithe 
Mahratta peasants. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Colonial Office List for 1891. Compiled by John Anderson and 
Sidney Webb. (Harrison and Sons.)—This annual publication 
contains a mass of manifold information concerning the Colonies 
and Dependencies of Great Britain, brought up to date. There 
seems little room for new matter, as previous editions have included 
almost every sort of Colonial statistics ; but the present issue gives 
fuller particulars about those vast areas which the English people 
allows to be governed by the Imperial British East Africa, the 
British South Africa, and the British North Borneo Companies. 
In North Borneo, for instance, we learn that there are two 
missions, one belonging to the Church of England and the other to 
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the Roman Catholics; while at Sandakan, the chief town, with a 
population of about seven thousand, “ the club, hotel, banks, and 
insurance agencies, European and Chinese stores, public markets, 
hospital, Government ‘house, offices, gaol, barracks, saw-mills, 
tennis-grounds, and the numerous neat suburban bungalows 
around bespeak civilisation and progress.” 


We have received the second volume of A Dictionary of Applied 
Chemistry, by T. G. Thorpe, B.S.C. (Longmans). Mr. Thorpe 
gives a list of contributors which, coupled with his own name, 
sufficiently commends the volume to the notice of students of 
chemistry. Among them we see the names of Professors Armstrong, 
Japp, Perkins, and Ramsay. There are some thirty others, all of 
note in their own lines. The second volume contains articles 
from “ Eau-de-Cologne” to “ Nux Vomica.” “ Electro-Plating,” 
* Evaporation,” “ Explosives” (by Mr. Dugald Clerk), “ Fer- 
mentation,” “Coal-Gas,” “Glass,” “ Glycerine,” “Iron” (by Mr. 
Thomas Turner), “ Lead,” “ Leather,” “Matches” (a curiously 
interesting article), and “Napthalene,” are among the more 
important items. Another voiume will conclude the work. 


In the series of “Great Artists”? (Sampson Low and Co.), we 
have to acknowledge three volumes, David Cox and Peter de Wint, 
by Gilbert E. Redgrave; Mulready, by Frederick G. Stephens; 
and George Cruikshank, by the same author. Cox and De Wint 
were born in successive years (1783 and 1784), but Cox survived 
his fellow-artist by ten years, dying in 1859. De Wint was con- 
nected by marriage with another English painter (Hilton), who 
missed the fame he deserved partly by his own fault. He painted 
with a bad medium. Pictures of his—e.g., “Sir Calepine and 
Serena,” once to be seen in the National Gallery—are now so dis- 
figured that they cannot be exhibited. De Wint also damaged 
his work by using unsafe colours. The prices paid to these artists 
for their work curiously contrast with what we are now accus- 
tomed. Light pounds for an extra-well-finished picture by Cox 
sounds ludicrously small. Five hundred of De Wint’s sketches 
were sold after his death (1849) for £2,364, not £5 each, and this 
was thought a good price. Mulready’s long life (1786-1863) was 
one of more than usual interest. He learnt art under difficulties, 
the story of which makes very good reading. His first paying 
employment was on panoramas. He exhibited for the first time 
in the Academy in 1804, and for the last, just fifty-eight 
years later. He was not very prolific. The total of his works 
is about eighty, little more than one per year, and yet he 
worked hard; but then, he felt that he could never put too 
much work into what he produced. He gave, also, much time to 
the work of Visitor of the Academy Schools. From the time of 
his election to the day before his death, his visits were constant. 
George Cruikshank was in many respects the very opposite to 
Mulready; in the copiousness and facility of his work not least so. 
The list of the principal books which he illustrated numbers double 
the total of the other artist’s work, and some of them contain 
more than thirty sketches! And there was a vast mass of work 
besides. 


Fantasy. By Matilde Serao. Translated from the Italian by 
Henry Harland and Paul Sylvester. (William Heinemann.)— 
Mr. Gosse, who edits the curious “International Library ” series 
of books to which this volume belongs, claims for its author, who, 
although an Italian by blood, was yet born in Patras, on the 
western coast of Greece, that “she is an idealist working in the 
school of realism; she climbs on a scaffolding of minute prosaic 
observation to heights which are emotional and often lyrical.” 
The realism is obvious, painfully so. The “minute prosaic observa- 
tion” is very much in evidence. But we fail to see where the 
“idealism” comes in. Fantasy is neither more nor less than the 
story, by an undoubtedly capable and skilful disciple of Zola, of a 
sensuous, unhealthy-minded girl, who, when she grows up, steals 
the husband of an old and loyal school-companion, the latter there- 
upon committing suicide. It would require a Johnsonian capacity 
of calling a spade a spade to do justice to the character of Lieta. 
No doubt the “ observation” of the growth of the guilty intimacy 
between Andrea and Lieta is very minute; but in the end, at all 
events, it becomes tedious. Power of various kinds, and par- 
ticularly of psychological analysis, is exhibited in Fantasy. But 
it is worse than wasted. 

Samantha among the Brethren. By the Author of “ Josiah Allen’s 
Wife.” (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—This is an undoubtedly clever, 
and, within limits, successful, attempt to reproduce certain phases 
of American neo-Puritanism and country life. The author is, it is 
true, greatly helped by the peculiar dialect or contorted English 
in which she tells her story of female rights and “ brethren’s ” 
eccentricities: After all, a sense of fun may be discovered in such 
writing as :—“If you set out to hunt beauty and goodness, if you 
take good aim and are perseverin’—if you jist track ’em and foller 
em stiddy from mornin’ till night, and don’t get away a-follerin’ 
up some other game, such as meanness and selfishness, and other 





such worthless head of cattle—why at night you will come in witha 
sight of good game. You will bea noble and happy hunter. Atthe 
same time, if you hunt all day for faults, you will come in at night 
with sights of pelts. You will find what you hunt for, track ’em 
right along, and chase ’em down.” One finds similar “ philosophy,” 
preached in a dialect scarcely more uncouth, in the works of such an 
English writer as Thomas Hardy, and the chances are, therefore, 
that the author of “ Josiah Allen’s Wife” but slightly caricatures 
what is essentially racial. At all events, when one gets accus- 
tomed to the language in which she writes, one gets to enjoy what 
she has to say about the deacons who figure in her pages, and 
even about the everlasting “ Conference,” and “ wimmen’s” work. 
Comedy—with a grave face—is what she purveys chiefly; but 
there are not wanting sentimental passages and pathetic—even 
tragic—incidents. There is genuine power in the story of poor 
Ralph S. Robinson, done to death by church-bells and Deacon 
Garven, who is a “close communion Baptist by perswaisin, and a 
good man, so fur es firm morals and a sound creed goes.” Then 
the romance of poor Submit Tewksbury and her “ crystallised 
love and longin’ of twenty years of faithfulness and heart-hunger 
and home-sickness,” is really well told. Altogether, if the author 
of “Josiah Allen’s Wife” cannot be placed among the first class 
of American humorists, she is entitled to a good place in the first 
division of the second class. 

Studies in Jocular Literature. By W. Carew Hazlitt. (Elliot Stock.) 
—This book does not profess to be a collection of “ana,” or to be 
in any respect fragmentary in character; on the contrary, the 
alternative title is ‘A Popular Subject more closely Considered.” 
If Mr. Hazlitt fails at all in his interesting little book, it is in 
being elaborate in his theories of jocosity to the verge of meta- 
physical pedantry. We might well have been spared a good deal 
of theorising of so very obvious a kind as :—* The origin of all 
jocular or semi-serious literature and art is referable, of course, 
to a stage of human development, when the deviation from a 
certain standard of feeling or opinion could be appreciable; and 
it does not require the long establishment of a settled society, 
judging from the habits of savage and illiterate communities, 
before a sense of the ludicrous and grotesque begins to form 
part of the popular sentiment.” Apart from rather ornate, not 
to say oracular, declarations of this kind, Mr. Hazlitt’s book is 
very well arranged, and is in every respect to the point. Such 
titles of some of his chapters as “ Literature and the Drama as 
Contributories to Jocular Literature,” “The Noctes Attice,” “The 
Marred Anecdote,” “ Facetious Biographies,” and ‘The Ballad 
and the Nursery Rhyme,” themselves give an idea of the manner 
in which his work has been arranged. It contains a fair number, 
not only of jokes and of mots, but of anecdotes; and these are 
perhaps preferable both to the jokes and to the mots, for there is: 


hardly anything belonging to either category that does not seem | 


to be credited to half-a-dozen wits writing at different times. It 
is rather pleasant to find it stated—and proved—in regard to the 
now rather neglected “Joe Miller,” that its appearance marked 
the transition between the old style of jests and the new. 
Altogether, Studies in Jocular Literature is a book of the sort to 
which not an hour only, but an evening, may be pleasantly and 
profitably devoted. 


Liberty and a Living. By Philip Hubert, jun. (Putnam’s 
Sons.)—Mr. Hubert takes his motto from Thoreau, and, on his 
own showing, has tried to live on Thoreauist principles, for his. 
book is “an attempt to secure bread and butter, sunshine and 
content, by gardening, fishing, and hunting.’ He seems un- 
doubtedly to have enjoyed and profited by his temporary relapse 
into a semi-barbaric existence, and perhaps if there were a few 
more persons of the same mind as himself in the cities of the 
States, a reaction might be got up against the mere frantic hunt 
for dollars which still, in the case of most members of the American 
middle class, means life. This is, on the whole, not only an incon- 
clusive but a rambling-scrambling book, for Mr. Hubert interlards 
his descriptions too much with small moralisings and “ reflec- 
tions.” Yet his details of amateur bee-keeping and gardening 
and fishing are unquestionably entertaining through their sheer 
simplicity. With a good stock of good books, one might enjoy 
for a period the life which Mr. Hubert depicts and recommends. 
But after three months, that life would probably pall on most men 
accustomed to city advantages. 


How Scotland Lost her Parliament. By Charles Waddie. 
(Waddie and Co., Limited, Edinburgh.)—The author of this 
curious little book is the leader of the Home-rule movement in 
Scotland. His object in writing it is to advocate the revival of a 
Scotch Parliament, on the ground that by its establishment Scotch 
interests 1nd public business will be better attended to than they 
are at the present moment. So he tells over again, inarambling, 
dreary, and controversial fashion, the story of how the present 
Union between Scotland and England was brought about, and of 
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the discontent which followed in its wake. No doubt there were 
some “scandalous” transactions in connection with the Union 
between Scotland and England—or transactions which would 
be regarded as “ scandalous” now—but when its general 
results are looked to, it must be considered to have been a great 
blessing to the United Kingdom, and especially to Scotland. 
The true meaning both of Scotland’s gallant and successful 
struggle for Independence, and of the character which that 
struggle gave to the inevitable Union, has been much better 
understood and expressed by Carlyle than by Mr. Waddie. No 
doubt the author of How Scotland Lost her Parliament is terribly, 
even grotesquely, in earnest. But when he tells “ this generation 
of Scotsmen,” that to them it has been entrusted as a “sacred 
duty ” not only “to undo the fraud of 1707,” but “to arrest the 
decay of our nation,” we should say that “this generation” would 
be sufficiently unbelieving to ask for a sign of national “ decay,’ 
if not to greet any declaration of the kind with “inextinguishable 
laughter.” 


Stories from the Bible. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church. (Mac- 
millan.)—Professor Church has, in a greater measure than perhaps 
any contemporary writer, the gift of narrating a simple story in 
English that is at once simple and scholarly. Such a gift could 
not be better exercised than in telling, in the light of such recent 
contributions to Biblical literature as Dean Stanley’s “ Jewish 
Church,” the old stories of Abraham and Joseph, Moses and Joshua, 
David and Ahab. Professor Church has wisely adhered as much 
as possible, not only to the simplicity of Scripture, but to that 
phraseology which, from its being associated with childhood, has 
come to be accounted part and parcel of the narrative. How 
unfamiliar would the story of Abraham look, if it were not 
stated that his belief in the Lord “was accounted to him for 
righteousness”! A certain charm would be lost even if the old 
“‘ peradventure” were omitted. But while Professor Church tells 
the old stories in the old style, he gives a number of useful, ex- 
planatory, and, in the best sense, rationalising notes. In a way, 
this book is, in the form of a series of biographies, a history—and 
an eminently readable history—of the Jews, for if it begins with 
the story of Abraham, it ends with that of the Maccabees. The 
illustrations, which are “after Julius Schnorr,” are small, but 
carefully executed, and quite worthy of the letterpress. 


Scot-Free. By C. G. Compton. (Kegan Paul and Co.)—The 
crime that Cartwright, the hero in Scot-Free, is made to commit, 
is certainly surprising and unexpected, and, we cannot help 
thinking, absurd; men of his type, however unscrupulous, do 
not murder. That he should have been detected in the manner 
represented, is equally improbable. As for the characters, Mr. 
Compton knows how to draw the more mediocre characters of 
life with some liveliness and plenty of definition, and the story 
itself travels briskly enough. ‘The obvious straining after a 
mingled psychological and cynical analysis, and a would-be 
worldly wisdom in the dialogue, does much to mar an otherwise 
well-told story. But, indeed, there is too much of the subjective 
analysis which should only be found in essays, and can only be 
rarely interpolated in love-stories by masters. The real drift of 
Scot-Free becomes so uncertain, and the climax is so preposterous, 
that the last half of the book, at least, must be called a failure. 


The Queen of the Black Hand. By Hugh Coleman Davidson. 
(Trischler and Co.)—This is a tale of Spain and Secret Societies, 
and for a fiction which is not written with the intention of 
producing any great effect, there is a great deal of descriptive 
power, of character, and lifelike Spanish colouring. The Spanish 
characters have a very good local colouring indeed—better, 
perhaps, than their English contemporaries—but this, of course, 
may be of purpose. The plot is a decidedly good one, if it is 
slightly melodramatic; there is plenty of real dramatic intensity, 
and a certain probability about it that makes it interesting from 
beginning toend. Estrella is a somewhat unusual character, but 
a well-defined and thoroughly Spanish one, and so is her old 
servant. The general background of the story has plenty of 
life about it, just sufficiently accentuated to emphasise the 
naturalness of the characters without permitting them to become 
too lurid and sensational. 
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WASHING COTTONS. 


For Dresses for Garden Parties, Lawn- 
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“LIBERTY” 


NOVELTIES 
FOR 


SUMMER DRESSES. 


Beautiful and Inexpensive, 


** Liberty’ Colours and charming Floral and 
Conventional Designs, in extensive variety. 
A Visit of Inspection invited, 
New Patterns post-free. 
REGENT 8T., LONDON, W. 
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OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Established 1807.) 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
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Manufactory, Birmingham. 
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WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
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Where a Model Installation can be seen at Work. 


2 MILLION BOTTLES FILLED in 1873. 
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APOLLINARIS. 


‘*The Queen of Table Waters.” 





“The APOLLINARIS SPRING yields enough water NOT ONLY for 
PRESENT REQUIREMENTS, but also for those of a FUTURE which is 
STILL REMOTE.” 


“The EXISTING SUPPLY is ADEQUATE for FILLING FORTY MILLION 
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“The VOLUME of GAS is so GREAT, that it is dangerous to approach THE 
SPRING on a windless day,”—Times, September 20th, 1890. 
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GUARANTEED PUREST. 
« An ideal soap.”—Chemist and Druggist. 
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WM. POLSON’S CORN’ FLOUR. 


The Original and First Manufactured in Great Britain. 
Manufacturer to her Majesty the QUEEN. 
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WM. POLSON and CO., PAISLEY. 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 


THE 


EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL CURATES. 


[HOME MISSIONS OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND.] 


OFFICE: 
Arundel House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 








THE 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THIS SOCIETY WILL BE HELD IN 


THE HALL OF ZION COLLEGE, 
On WEDNESDAY, June 10th, at 3 p.m. 
HIS GRACE 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


WILL PRESIDE. 


The following have expressed their intenticn, if possible, of attending :— 
The Lord Bishop of Guildford. 


Viscount Cranbrook, G.C.S.I. | 
| The Lord Bishop of Leicester. 


The Lord Bishop of Bangor. 

The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
The Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 
The Lord Bishop of Hereford. | 
The Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 
The Lord Bishop of St. Albans, 

The Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 
The Lord Bishop of Sodor and Mar. | 
Bishop Campbell, late of Bangor. | 


The Lord Bishop of Marlborough, 
The Lord Bishop of Nottingham. 


The Right Hon. Sir John Mowbray» 
Bart., M.P. 


The Dean of Lichfield. 

The Rev, Canon Knox Little. 
and 

F. S. Powell, Esq., M.P. 


All friends and supporters of the Society are cordially invited. Tickets will not 
required, , 





JOHN GEORGE DEED, Secretary. 
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Brentano (L.), Relation of Labour to the Law of To-Day, cr 8vo (Putnams) 5 
Broke (G.), With Sack and Stock in Alaska, cr 8V0_ .......00..0.00005 (Longmans) 5, 
Buckland (A. W.), Anthropological Studies, cr 8vo ..(Ward & Downey) 6 
Oambridge (A.), Three Miss Kings, cr 8vo ......... ..(Heinemann) 3. 
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Campbell (Lady C.), Darell Blake: a Study, cr 8v0 (Trischler) 2/6 
Clavering (V.), Harvest of Tares, 2 vols. cr 8vo.. .(Hu " & Blackett) 21/0 
Cone (0.), Goepel Criticism, Or BVO ......00......:sssceccessessecsssssooosones (Putnams) 7/6 
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Davis (R. H.), Gallegher, and other Stories, PO RVO. cca (Osgood) 2/6 
Daweon (W. H.), History oh ag pana in Skipton, ,12mo (Clarke) 3/0 
Defared: a Historical IIR TIED wine: sinassrenscnenenetunendionin (Eden & Remington) 5/0 


Dods (M.), Gospel of St. John, Vol. I., cr 8vo.. . (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Don (I.), Only Clarchen, 2 VOIS. CF BVO ose ssecsecsccsees (Eden & sien 21/0 
Dunbar (C F.), Chapters i in The. ry and History of Banking, cr 8yo (Putnams 








Fleming (K.), At the Eleventh Hour, cr 8V0....00......ce0.csececeseeeees (Routledge) 2/0 
Greeue (W. T.), Favourite Foreign Birds, cr 8vo..... — Office) 2/6 
Gunton (G.), Principles of Social Economics, cr 8vo.. ..(Putnams) 7/6 
Haggard (A.), Ada Truscott, cr RE EE Le (Blackett) 2/0 
Hartshorne (A.), Hanging in Chaims, Cr 80.......00....sseesseecersesseeeeeees Unwin) 4/6 
Herman (.), A Leading Lady, cr eee? (Chatto & Windus) 2/6 
Ingersoll (R. G.), Liberty in Literature, cr 8V0  .ss....cesseeeeseeeee (Gay & Bird) 2/6 
Jones (A.), Browning as a Philosophical and — Teacher (MacLehose) 7/6 


Junker (W.), Travels in Africa, 1878-1883, 8VO .........000.. 
Linton (W. T.), English Republic, cr 8vo ...... cake 
Marshal! (E ), Romance of the Undercliff, cr _- 


«(Chapman & Hall) 21/0 
..(Sonnen chein) 2/6 
re (Seeley) 1/6 










Bertie 00.) MOO TREE, OF OUD: 5000005 0ssceseresevsescesessectecsebsassasebu (Lewis) 4/0 
Murray (D. C.), He Fell among Thieves, er ‘Bvo . et httindmnel (Macmillan) 3/6 
Murray (H.), A Deputy Providence, or SER (Chapman . Hall) 3/6 
O’Brien (V.), Birthday-Book of Sacred ack, oT eee: (M. H. Gill) 2/0 


Ohnet (G..), Test Lov), BOO .......cccscces.ccseecesseeccesessenes «...(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
O'Reilly (H.), Life among the American Indians, 16mo...(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 







Page (T. N.), On Newfound River, cr 8v0 ...........ccseceecencetseeseesees .(Osgood) 3/6 
Pearson (8.), Service in Three Cities, Cr 8V0..........cs.cceeeseeseeccnseesenees (Clarke) 2/6 
Pellissier (E.), Junior French Exercises, cr 8v0 .... (Percival) 3/6 
Pinto (F. M.), Voyage and Adventures of, Cr 8V0.............esseereeceeees (Unwin) 5/0 
Pollard (M. M.), Miner’s Son, cr 8V0 ........4....ceccceeeee (Nimmo) 2/0 
Putnam (G. M.), Question of Copyright, cr 8V0 — ....se.eee000 .(Putnams) 50 
Questions on English for Pupil Teachers, 12mo....... be hesdsaesonb ester Porteous) 1/6 
Rteade (C.), Selections from the Works of, cr 8vo ..... .(Chatto & Windus) 6,0 


Schlich (W.), Manual of Forestry, Vol. IL, 8v0 ..............cseecee eee Bradbury) 10/6 
Watson (C.), Notes of Lectures on the First Epistle of St, John (MacLehose) 7/6 
woo (C ), The Parish of Askrigg, in the County of York...... Skeffington) 
Wrecked ; or, Four Years in a Oave, or 8vo ..... Gi'er snaienniinieneetin paeeennanintia (see! 
Xenophon’ s Anabasis, Book i., 12mo ae 
Zangwill (J.), The Bachelors” SE EID: Sos sok csocchvsnstascusencootoncen (Henry) 












HYDROPATHY, | 


SMEDLEY'S.| 


MATLOCK. 


| Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
| Telegraph Ofice—MATLOOK BANK, 
| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to guineas a week. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 


See Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 
ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES 
combining 
LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST, 
with Provision for Old Age. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles are required, as, unless spectacles adopted in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief i is done which cannot afterwards be remedied, 
BROWNINQG’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 

Wr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of ‘Our 
Eyes” (now in its Eleventh Edition), may be consulted personally, free of charge, 
at 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms of defective vision, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays, when his hours will 
be from 10 till 12. An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those 
coming from a distance. 





NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 











INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


‘ All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and OO.’S Manufac- 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TRADE-MARK. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 
DENT and C O., 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





oer TOWN HALL. 
A COURSE OF FOUR LECTURES ON 
HENRERIEK IBS EN. 


will be delivered in the above Hall by 
P. H. WICKSTEED, M.A., 
On TUESDAY AFTERNOONS at 3.15 p.m., commencing JUNE 9th. 


Tickets for the Course, 10s. each, 
may be obtained from STANESBY’S LIBRARY, Sloane Street, S.W. 


OCIETY of PORTRAIT PAINTERS.—NON-MEM- 
BERS and ARTISTS who have not been especially invited, wishing to be 
represented in the forthcoming EXHIBITION, are respectfully requested to 
send in their works to the Rooms of the Royal ‘Tustitute of Painters in Water- 
Colours on THURSDAY, June 25th, when they will be considered by the 


Commit 
Portraits previously exhibited may be submitted. A label should be affixed to 


each work and a list sent to the Manager. ° 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and FIFTEENTH EXHIBITION is 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admittance, ls.; Oatalogue, 1s. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


OLMAN HUNT’S NEW PICTURE, 
“ MAY-MORNING on MAGDALEN TOWER.” 
Open daily, 10 to 6. Admission, 1s. 
GAINSBOROUGH GALLERY, 25 Old Bond Street, W. 














OYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION, CHELSEA, S.W. 
Patron—Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
Open from 11 a.m, till 11 p.m. 


OYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION.—Close to Grosvenor 
Road Station on the L. B. and S. O. and L. O. and D. lines. Within a few 
minutes of Sloane Square Station, from which omnibuses run direct. 

Special Road Car service from the doors every six minutes to and from Liver- 
pool Street, via Victoria Station, Westminster, Charing Oross, Strand, ee ee 
Bank, Broad Street. Fares to or from Naval Exhibition and Victoria, 1d. ; 
Exhibition and Chancery Lane, 2d.; Naval Exhibition and Liverpool Strente 3a. 

Unrivalled Attractions, and the following are some of the principal features :— 
Arctic Relics—Arts Gallery, containing one of the finest collections ever got to- 
gether—Historical Collections of Models of Ships of War and Mercantile Marine 
—Full-size Models of H.M.S. ‘ Victory’ and Eddystone Lighthouse, on which will 
be burning the most powerful light in the world—Monster Ordnance (guns of 
57 tons and 110 tons)—Machine-Gun Firing —Torpedoes—Exhibition of Diving, &. 
—Lake, 250 ft. long by 150 ft. wide, on which Mimic Combats between Models of 
two modern Battleships will take place, and illustrations of Submarine Mining, 

., Will be given—Nanutical Displays in the Arena—Performances by the Sons of 
Neptune Opera Company—Aquatic Fireworks—Balloon Ascents—Monster Iceberg, 
containing realistic Arctic Scenery—Panorama of Trafalgar—Grounds Mag- 
nificently Illuminated (thousands of coloured lights), Decorative Lighting by 
James Pain and Sons. Hon. Sec., Captain A. JEPHSON, R.N. 


_ HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SOHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED on the reeults of an EXAMINATION tw be held at 
the COLLEGE, in the week beginning July 6th: 

Six of £60 a year, and Six of £50 a year, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College, 
Names must be entered before June 20th. 
For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


ENSTONE COLLEGE.—HALF-TERM will BEGIN 

on JUNE 16th. Classical and Modern Sides. Terms, 34 guineas; Head- 

Master’s House, 48 guineas.—For Prospectus, apply to the Rev. D. EDWARDES, 
M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 
A. DALTON, M.A., formerly Assistant-Master at Winchester. 

An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (two 
of £40 per annum, reducing school-fees to £8; three of £20). Candidates must 
z — 12 and under 15 years on July 1st, 1891. Examination in London and at 

elsted 

Fees, £48 per annum in School House (separate wing for boys aged between 9 
and 13); £69 in Boarding House (G. H. Williams, Esq.) Valuable Exhibitions 
to the Universities.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will 

BEGIN on JULY 7tb.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASIER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For susmpesins, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. hs SO N.B. 
EAMINGTON COLLEGE.— THREE “COUNCIL” 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£21 each) and TWO “HOUSE” SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£81 10s. each) will be awarded in JUNE.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


























RI GHTO N COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

One of £75; Seven of £50; Three of £20 perannum. EXAMINATION 

on JULY 14th and 15th.—For particulars, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. T 
HAYES BELCHER, the College, Brighton. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 7th.—For particulars, apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be. offered on JULY 22nd. 








T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD. —There will be 
an ELECTION to several valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions in JULY. 
—For further information, apply to Rev. the WARDEN, 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 
Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes. 





RESDEN.—Frau VOGEL von FALCKENSTEIN, the 
Widow of a German Officer, offers to a limited number of ELDE 
and YOUNGER LADIES, a distinguished HOME and excellent ecuaae 
for the study of Music, Painting, and Languages, Highest English references,— 
Sedanstrasse 13. 


HAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS and 
Madame de WORMS, of Pré Scilla, will REMOVE their EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS to the above much larger house in SEPTEMBER. 
Grounds, five acres.—Address, Madame de WORMS, 17 Leinster Square, Bays- 
water, from June llth to J uly 7th, 
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HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS— 
Applications are invited for the Appointment of a LECTURER on EDUOA- 


MASTER of METHOD in connection with the Day Training College 
Figg Ban Teachers about to be establisbed in the Yorkshire College. 
Stipend, £300.—Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


IRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 

—The Corporation of Birmingham require the services of a DEMONSTRA- 

TOR in PHYSICS, at a stipend of £125 perannum. Duties to commence early in 

September.—Applications, accompanied by eight copies of testimonials, should be 

sent, on or before June 22nd, to the SECRETARY of the School, from whom 
further particulars can be obtained. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 








MASTE 


SCHOLARSHIP of £50, to cover a Two Years’ Course 
of Training at the MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS 
in SCHOOLS and KINDERGAHTENS is offered to LADIES. Oandidates must 
be fatherless ; 18 years old before July 15th, 1891; qualified by Senior Local, or 
First-Class Coll. Preceptors’ Certificate. Written applications must be sent in 
before June 25th, and none can be considered from candidates above 21. 
Address, PRINCIPAL, 5 Fitzroy Street. 


HE PRINCIPAL of a HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, conducted on the most approved modern methods, is prepared to 
receive TWO CHILDREN (girls or boys) as BOARDERS, with entire charge 
if desired. No otber boarders. Home comforts. Most pleasant, healthy sitna- 
tion. Terms and references on application.—Address, Miss R. V. MALLESON, 
17 Coombe Road, Croydon. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON.—SIX 

(or more) SCHOLARSHIPS (under 15) will be awarded after Examination 

to be held JULY 16th and 17th —Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MASTER. 


WO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL 
SCIENCE, of the value of 125 guineas (t.2.,a free admission) and £60, are 
awarded annually in October at ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, London, 8 E.—For particulars, apply to Mr. G. RENDLE, Medical 
Secretary. E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 
G. H. MAKINS, Vice-Dean. 














SHIPS for Boys under 14 in JULY.—For Prospectus, apply HEAD- 
R. ‘ 














HURCH PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION. 


The THIRTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY will be held (D.V.) on TUESDAY, 
June 16th, 1891, 

At 10.30 a.m. the Holy Communion will be celebrated in St. Thomas’ Church, 
mot Street, W. The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of MARLBOROUGH will 
preac’ 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at the Parish Room, King 
Street, Regent Street (close to St. Thomas’), at 12 noon, when Admiral D. 
ROBERTSON MACDONALD, will preside. The report will be presented, and 
there will be speeches on subjects connected with the work of the Association. 

__ Associates are earnestly requested to attend, and to bring with them friends 
likely to be interested in Church Penitentiary work. 
G. OC. CAMPBELL. 


T. WODEHOUSE. 
Office, 14 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


ETROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND— 

Patron: Her MAJESTY the QUEEN.—HOSPITAL SUNDAY, JUNE 

7th, 1891. Any person unable to attend Divine Worship on that day is requested 

to send his or her Contribution to the Lord Mayor. Cheques and Post-Office 

Orders, made payable to the Secretary, Mr. Henry N. Custance, should be crossed 
“ Bank of England,” and sent to the Mansion House. 








The ELECTRICAL STANDARDIZING, TESTING, and TRAINING 
INSTITUTION. 


CHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS.—A “Faraday ” 

Scholarship of the value of 80 guineas a year and a ‘“‘ Maxwell” Scholarship 

of the value of 50 guineas a year, both tenable for two years, are awarded by 

the Council twice a year. Entrance Exhibitions of values ranging from 20 

to 40 guineas a year may be awarded by the Council to unsuccessful Competitors, 

Full particulars on application.—P. A. LATHAM, M.A., Secretary, Faraday 
House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. City Office, 15 St. Helen’s Place, £.C. 


UGBY SCHOLARSHIPS and PLACES on the 
FOUNDATION.—EXAMINATION BEGINS TUESDAY, June 9th. 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES.—A high-class and 

well-established School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. The TERM 

BEGAN on MAY 4th.—Prospectuses on application to the Principal, Miss 
SPARROW, M.C.P. 














IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 


Catalogues post-free. 


FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 





The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
eulars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


MAGN 


DINNEFORD’S 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


ESIA. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





Established 1849, 
Capital pi oa we 1, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
bs : } Secretaries, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 


oe |} BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 
NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 


in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. ‘ 











in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on Gg to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0O. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamrgLL and Upuam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THe INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mxssrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 


U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 











BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 





PRESERVED  PRO- 


Drink GEROLSTEIN 


— 


HYDROPATHY. 





Sgours, 
VISIONS, and 
portEn MEATS. Also, 








Drink GEROLSTEIN 


“SMEDLEY’S,” BIRKDALE, 


SOUTHPORT. 
TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 


before breakfast. 





_- of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





and whiskey after breakfast. 


Drink GEROLSTEIN 


Terms, from 23 guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 








r[URTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





 eeeesneees for INVALIDS. 


and red wine for dinner. 


Drink GEROLSTEIN 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





CAUTION—BEW ARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





and whiskey after dinner. 
16s, per hamper, 50 Pints; 21s. per hamper, 50 Quarts. 
GEROLSTEIN COMPANY, 
153 CHEAPSIDE. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





BENGER’S FOOD 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Im- 


PURITIES OF THE BLOOD—To ensure health it 
is absolutely necessary that the fluids and solids of 
‘the human body should be kept free from those im- 
purities which are continually getting admission into 
the system by erroneous living, unwholesome atmo- 
sphere, or disordered stomach. The only safe and 
certain way to expel all impurities is to take Hollo- 
way’s Pills, which have the power of cleansing theblood 
trom all noxious matters, and at the same time re- 
moving any irregularities which their presence may 
have —- produced in any organ. MHolloway’s 
Pills expel all humours which taint or impoverish the 
blood, which they purify and invigorate, and give 
general tone. They are applicable to all alike— 
young or old, robast or delicate, 


F R 








USE 


PURE CONOENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir O. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well,” 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION,LONDON ; 
and HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 

A Mother writes :—“I have given BENGER’S FOOD 
solely for some time to my youngest child, now six 
months old (by doctor’s directions), and am pleased 
to say its effect is marvellous—a finer boy ceuld not 
be, and previous to taking this, nothing he took 
would digest.” 

Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s., of 
Chemists, &c., everywhere. 


WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES, 


Y's 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


The INSANITY of GENIUS, and 
the GENERAL INEQUALITY of HUMAN 
FACULTY PHYSIOLOGICALLY CON- 
SIDERED. By J. F. Nisset, Author of “Marriage and 
Heredity.” Demy 8vo, 14s. 


“* The book is a curious and interesting one.”’—Times, 

* Open its pages where one will, one is confronted with matter of interest alike 
to the scientific inquirer and the mere seeker of entertainment.”’—Saturday 
Review. 

* Mr, Nisbet shows in an interestiag way that idiocy or insanity has, if we may 
say so, the small change of genius,’’—Daily News. 





** The Insanity of Genius’ is a living book.”—Morning Advertiser, 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES. 
By A. W. Buckianp. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Now ready. 





NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
QUITA. By the Author of * The County.” 


2 vols., 21s. [Now ready. 








ORLANDO FIGGINS. By Mrs. Atrrep 


Marxs (Mary Hoppus). Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*¢© Orlando Figgins’ is a clear and realistic.study of lower middle class life, the 
occasionally crushing dullness of which it forcibly portrays.’’—Morning Post. 


AT an OLD CHATEAU. By Karsznie 


S. Macquorp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





“ Gives the reader another gracefully drawn picture of French country life.”’— 
Gentlewoman. 


WARD and DOWNEY, York Street, W.C. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities ayy om by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 


in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


| ceieeniene ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS)... use nue. = one £12,000,000 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 























May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “ Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





Now ready, 2 vols., 2,140 pp., medium 8vo, Sls, 6d. each. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES: including the Laws, Institutions, Domestic 
Usages, Painting, Sculpture, Music, the Drama, &. Edited by Wm. Smita, 
LL.D., W. WaytE, M.A,, and G. E. Maginpin, M.A. Third Edition, Ke- 
vised and Enlarged. 

This New Edition contains 800 pages more than the old Edition. One-third of 
the articles have been entirely rewritten. The remaining two-thirds have been in 
all cases greatly altered; scarcely twenty have been reprinted as they originally 
stood. There are, besides, about 200 articles which did not appear in the old 
Edition, many of considerable length and importance, with 450 additional illuz- 
trations, 

“‘The first volume of the third edition of the well-known and invaluable Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, of which the first edition was edited by 
Dr. William Smith; while in the third he has secured the competent assistance 
of Mr. William Wayte and Mr. G. E, Marindin. These names, associated as they 
are in the list of contributors with some of the principal classical scholars and 
archavlogists of the day, are a sufficient guarantee that the high reputation of 
the work in its earlier form has been abundantly sustained in the revised and en- 
larged edition now in progress.” —Times, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
TO STUDENTS OF CHRISTIAN ARCHZOLOGY. 








THE WORK ON THE 


ROMAN CATACOMBS, 


PROVOST NORTHCOTE and CANON BROWNLOW, 


From the Voluminous Writings of CommENDATORE DE Rosst, 
and approved by him, 


is nearly out of print. A considerable number of copies was destroyed by the 
disastrous fires in the printing-offices of Messrs. Ballantyne last February, but a 
small number was saved, somewhat stained, however, in their binding, by water. 
These copies, originally published at £2 8s., are now offered at 


ONE GUINEA, Carriage Paid. 


Orders to be sent, accompanied by a remittancs, to Very Rav. PROVOST 
NORTHCOT32, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Vol. I., 500 pp., illustrated by upwards of 50 Woodcut:, 10 Chromo-Lithographs, 
and a large folded Map of the Cemetery of St. Callixtus, contains a complete 
History of the Roman Catacombs from their first origin to the present day. 

Vol. IL., illustrated hy 12 Chromo-Lithographs and 123 Woodcuts, contains a 
full account of the Paintings, Sculptures, and other Works of Christian Art 
found in the Catacombs, 





Of the Supplementary Volume on ‘The Epitaphs”’ and of the “ Visit to the 
Catacombs ’—a very brief suinmary of the larger work—a few copies remain, 
similarly damaged in the same fire. These, published at 103, and 4s., are offered 
at 5s. and 2s., carriage paid, 








ACATION ART and SCIENCE COURSES, EDIN- 
BURGH, August 3rd—29th.—SOOIOLOGY.—Professor Patrick Geddes, 
Dr. Ernest Grosse (Freiburg), and Professor A. C. Haddon; Seminar: Professor 
Geddes, Mr. J. Herbertson, and Dr. A. von Jankovich; Studio: Dr. Grosse, 
Miss M. R. Hill Burton, and Miss Alice Gray ; Tableaux Vivants: Miss Jane Hay. 
GENERAL BIOLOGY.—Dr. de Varigny (Paris), Professor Geddes, and Mr. J. 
Arthur Thomson. ZOOLOGY.—Mr. Thomson, assisted by Mr. Norman Wyld, 
Mr. G. J. Johnston, B.A., and Mr. J. S. Thomson. BOTANY.—Professor Geddes 
and Mr. R. Turnbull, B.Sc., assisted by Miss Etta Johnston and Mr. P. C. Waite. 
Tickets admitting to all courses, £3 3s.; to one course, £2 2s,—For Prospectus, 
apply to J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 30 Royal Oircus, Edinburgh, 


LACK FOREST of GERMAN Y.—Comfortable 





CHALET (English), with small stabling and boat, in the heart of the. 


Forest, to be LET at £30 per month; rent reduced for longer periods. 
Thoroughly well furnished, dry and seasoned; in romantic situation amongst 
pines, beside a mountain lake. Altitude, 3,000 ft.—Full particulars, with photo- 
graphs of interior and exterior, on application to Mr. SEELEY, Stationer, Torquay. 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
: 5 FITZROY STREET, W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the Cambridge Teachers” 
Certificate in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered to LADIES who 
desire to become Teachers in Schools. Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared 
for the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. Junior Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination, 

Scholarships offered in all divisions. 

COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 16th. 

Course for London Graduates in preparation for the London Teachers’ Diploma 
begins in January, 4 

ddress, PRINCIPAL. 











Cerms of Subscription, 


Yearly. Half- arterly. 

Including postage to any part of the United 4 Pm a ” * 

Kingdom... aay pane ane pet 6 C500 38 te 7-2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6 .4...015 3.4.0 7 8 









Including postage to India, China, &c.... oe 112 G......016 8.....0 8 2 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
—_——~——. 

OvuTSIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 

£'s. d. £s. d. 

5 AE me Peter pe scovcscccsserceerse 1010 0] Narrow Colum .,......0..000000 310 0 

Half-Page ......... - 5 5 0] Half-Column....... ‘i 115 0 

Quarter-Page ........... socssovee 212 6] Quarter-Colamn .........000000008 O17 6 
CoMPANIES, 

Outside Page .......ccceccorerree LLL 14 0 | Inside Page ..1.....scececsscereee £12 12 9 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 








THE POEMS OF JOHN RUSKIN: 


Written between the Ages of Seven and Twenty-Siz, 
with an Appendix of Later Poems. 
NOW FIRST COLLECTED FROM ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT AND 


PRINTED SOURCES; AND EDITED, IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 
WITH NOTES, BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL, 


BY 


WwW. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A. 


In 2 vols. of about 840 pp. each, with about 28 Plates, never 
before published, from Drawings by the Author, illustrative of 
some Places mentioned in the Text, and Fac-similes of Two 
Poems and an Early Letter to his Father. 


A SPECIAL EDITION (Limited to 750 
Copies), on Arnold’s Unbleached Hand-Made Paper, and 
the Plates on India Paper, large post 4to, Three Guineas. 
(Nearly all taken up.) 


The ORDINARY EDITION, with all the Plates, 4to, 30s. 
An Edition, with Fac-similes only, uniform with Small 
Editions recently published, small post 8vo, 10s. 


The publication of this Work is delayed, in order to take 
advantage of the new American Copyright Act. 


ALSO BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


WILL BE READY JUNE 1lith. 


Uniform with Small Edition of ‘‘ The Seven Lamps of Architecture,’”’ &c,, 
small post 8vo, cloth, 7s, 61.; roan, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AND 
PAINTING. 


Delivered at Edinburgh in November, 1853. 
WITH 15 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS DRAWN BY THE AUTHOR. 


ConTENTs :—l and 2, Architectare.—3. Turner and his Works.—4. Pre- 
Raphaelitism.— Index. 


250 Copies will be issued on Arnold’s Unbleached Hand-Made Paper, large post 
8vo, 153. These will not be ready until the end of June, 


N.B.—The last edition of this book was published in 1858. 


Now ready, complete with all the Plates, small post Svo, cloth, 7s. 
roan, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


The SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. 


1, The Lamp of Sacrifice.—2. The Lamp of Truth.—3, The Lamp of Power.— 
4, The Lamp of Beauty.—5. The Lamp of Life.—6. The Lamp of Memory. 
—7. The Lamp of Obedience. Third Swall Editiun. The 14 Plates for this 
Edition have been specially prepared. 


6d.; 


By BLANCHE ATKINSON, Author of ‘* The Web of Life.” 


THEY HAVE THEIR REWARD. A Cheap 


Edition of the Novel. Stiff paper covers, 2s. ; cloth, 2s, 6d. 
‘The book is cne of unusual attraction.’’—John Bull, 
** Miss Atkinson is to be congratulated upon having added a genuinely original 
touch of romance to the familiar miser of fiction.” —Athenzum. 


By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, 
Rector of Stockton, Rugby, and late Fellow of New Cellege, Oxford. 


TONGUES in TREES and SERMONS in 


STONES. With 8 Ful!-Page Illustrations, imperial 16mo, cloth extra, 5s. net. 
Tbe Physic Garden, Oxford—New College Garden, Oxford—The Rectory 
Garden, Stockton—Garden of the ‘‘ Thwaite’’—The Sundiai, Neanm Crag—The 
<*Thwaite,” Coniston—‘‘ Brantwood,’ Mr. Ruskin’s Lakeland Home—Rydal 
Mount. 


By G, LOWES DICKINSON, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


FROM KING to KING: the Tragedy of 
the Puritan Revoluti»n. Cloth, 2:. 6d. net. 
‘¢ This is a book to be thoroughly enjoyed only by those who know the period 
fairly well: but, apart altogether from its historical interest, it is an excellent 
and tasteful piece of literature.” —Glasgow Hera'd, 


By WILLIAM CORY. 


IONICA: a Volume of’ Poems. Cloth, 5s. 


net. (Second Edition now reaéy.) 100 Large-Paper Copies (numbered) will 
also be issued on hand-made puper, 10s. net. 


*‘There is here some exceedingly remarkable verse and some undoubted 
poetry.”—Saturday Review. 

“ A de ightfal collectiun, containing all that was best in its predecessors, to- 
gether with some new pieces which attain the old level and surpass everything 
which belongs to the m:ddle period of the writer’s career. Here, in the compass 
of two hundred and ten pages, and in a form suitable for the pocket, as well as 
convenient for the fingers, we have the poetical harvest of a life mainly devoted 
to other studies.’’— Daily News. 





BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
NORTH-EASTERN FRANCE. 1 vol. crown 


8vo, with Map and 86 Woodcuts, cloth, 10s, 6J., 532 pp. 


Picardy—Abbeville and Amiens—Paris and its Environs—Arras and the Manu. 
facturing Towns of the North—Champagne—Nancy and the Vosges; &c. 


SOUTH-EASTERN FRANCE. 1 vol. crown 
8vo, with Map and 176 Woodcuts, cloth, 10s. 6d., 600 pp. 


The Different Lines to the South—Burgundy—Auvergne—The Cantal—Pro- 
vence—The Alpes Dauphinaises and Alpes Maritimes; &ec. 


SOUTH-WESTERN FRANCE. lvol. crown 
8vo, with Map and 232 Woodcnats, cloth, 10s. 6d., 664 pp. 


The Loire—The Gironde and Landes—Creuse—Corréze—The Limousin—Gas- 
cony and Languedoc—The Cevennes and the Pyrenees; &c. 


‘Mr, Hare’s volumes, with their charming illustrations, are a reminder of 
how much we miss by neglecting provincial Frauce.’’—Times, 

“ The appreciative traveller in France will find no more pleasant, inexhaustible, 
and discriminating guide than Mr. Hare......All three volumes are most liberally 
supplied with drawing:, all of them beautifully executed, and some of them 
genuine masterpieces,’—Echo, ° 


FLORENCE, Third Edition, feap. 8vo, 


cloth limp, 33. 


* Anything more perfectly fulfilling the idea of a guide-book we have never 
seen.”’—Scottish Review. 


VENICE. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth 


limp, 2s. 6d. Third Edition, shortly, 33. 


CITIES of SOUTHERN ITALY and SICILY. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“Mr, Hare’s name will be a sufficient passport for the popularity of his work. 
His books on the cities of Italy are fast becoming as indispensable to the 
traveller in that part of the country a3 the guide-books of Murray or of 
Baedeker.”—Academy. 

** We regard the volume as a necessary part of the equipment cf a traveller in 
Southern Italy; if he goes withoat it he will miss the most thorongh and most 
helpfal book that has treated it. The part devoted to Sicily is especially fu'l cf 
interest ; and we should not omit to make mention of the exquisite little wood- 
cuts done from Mr. Hare’s water-coloirs executed on the spot.”—British 
Quarterly Review, 


CITIES of CENTRAL ITALY. Second 
Edition, with Illustrations, 2 vols. .rown 8vo, 122, 6d, 
CITIES of NORTHERN ITALY. Second 


Edition, with Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 123. 6d. 


“ We can imagine no better way of spending a wet day in Florence or Venice 
than in reading all that Mr. Hare ha3 to say and quote about the history, arts, 
and famous people of those cities.”—Morning Post. 


WALKS in ROME. Twelfth Edition, with 


Map, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


‘The best handbook of the city and environs of Rome ever published 
Cannot be too much commended.”’—Pall Mail Gazette. 


“Mr. Hare’s book fills a real void, and gives to the tourist all the latest dis- 
coveries and the fullest information bearing on that most inexhaustib‘e of sab- 
jects, the city of Rome...... It is much fuller than ‘ Murray,’ and any one who 
ehooses may now know how Rome really looks in sun or shade,.’’—Sp:ctator, 


DAYS NEAR ROME. With more than 100 


Illustrations by the Author. Third Editicn, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


SKETCHES in HOLLAND and SCANDI- 
NAVIA,. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 33. 61, 


“« This little work is the best companion a visitor to these countries can have, 
while those who stay at home can also read it with pleasure and profit.”— 
Glasgow Herald, 


PARIS. 


cloth, 10s. 


DAYS NEAR PARIS. With Illustrations, 


crown 8vo, cloth, 103, 


WALKS in LONDON. Fifth Edition, with 


numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


* One of the really valuable as well as pleasant companions to the peripatetic 
philosopher’s rambling studies of the town.”—Daily Telegraph. 


STUDIES in RUSSIA: Crown 8vo, with 


numerous Illustrations, 10s, 6d. 


“ A delightful and instructive guide to the places visited: It is, in f: ct, a sort 
of glorified guide-book, with all the charm of a pleasant and cultivated literary 
companion,”’—Scotsman, 


WANDERINGS in SPAIN. With 17 Full- 


Page Illustrations, Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 73. 61. 
“ Mr, Hare’s book is admirable. We are sure no one will regret making it the 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 


companion of a Spanish journey. It will bear reading repeatedly when one is 
moving among the scenes it describes—no small advantage when the travelling 
library is scanty.”"—Saturday Review. 





GEORGE ALLEN, Orpington; and 8 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, London. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN and CO. beg to 
announce that the LIFE of ARCHIBALD 
CAMPBELL TAIT, ARCHBISHOP of 
CANTERBURY, by RANDALL THOMAS 
DAVIDSON, D.D., Dean of Windsor, and 
WILLIAM BENHAM, B.D., Hon. Canon of 
Canterbury, is now ready, in two volumes, 8vo, 
cloth, price 30s. net. 


TIMES.—“ The book is valuable and interesting, because for the first time it gives us a clear and authori- 
tative account of the manner in which Tait impressed his own character upon the Church history of his time. 
How strong he was, and with what effect he worked as a moderating force between clamouring and violent 
extremes, will now be fully understood for the first time.” 


SECOND EDITION. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH: 


REMINISCENCES AND RESEARCHES IN DANBY-IN-CLEVELAND. 
By Rey. J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L., 


Incumbent of the Parish, Author of ‘‘ A History of Cleveland,” ‘‘ A Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect,’’ &c. 


TIMES.— Raises the author considerably above the rank of the mere arch mologist...... Deserves comparison 
in devotion of aim, at all events, with the immortal ‘ History of Selborne,’ than which in scope it iseven more 
ambitionus.”’ 

ATHENZU¥.—“ In an uncommon degree original and free from fads, the outcome of first-hand observa- 

tion and investigation, equally acute, patient, instructed, and sympathetic.” = 

ACADEMY.—“ The general reader will find much to interest and entertain him in the boo...... Those who 
are fond of folk-lore will meet with an abundant supply of good stories—humorous as well as gruesom3— 
while the stndent of history, or rather of its byways, will bo more than satisfied.” oat ; 

ANTI-JACOBIN.—‘It may be doubted whether avy Eaglish neighbourhood would have yie'ded a richer 
— of survivals from the inner and outer life of the past than that which has been reaped by Dr. 
Atkinson.” 

FIELD.—“ We have rarely come across a more delightful and instructive volume of local p1rochial history. 
Whether we regard it from its antiquarian, geological, historical, or descriptive point of view, we can accord 
it nothing but praise. It has not a dull page in it. The manvers and customs of the people, and their tra- 
ditions when the author first took possession of his parish, are delightful reading......[t is a model of what a 
local country history should be.’’ ; : f 

MURRAY’S MAGAZINE.—“ His book is a perfect mine of information | concerning the dialect, history, 
and customs of North Yorkshire, and it is written with a knowledge and insight born only of long atudy an d 
quick sympathy with the Dalesman. As an example of his literary power we might cite the description whic h 
he gives of his first ride to his lonely parish......!hat he is a born lover of Nature no one who reads the latte r 
chapters, in which he paints the moorland landscape in its autumn and winter beauties, cau for a momen t 
doubt; but the greatest merit of the book is its invaluable additions to our knowledge of English folk-lore 
and of local antiquities.” X ; 

- vt me NEWS.—“ If every such parish had sich a parson, it would be well for the unwritten history of 
gland.” 

ANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ The book is rich in information. sensible and unaffected, and hearty in 
style...... Full of keen and trained observation of m:n and things...... One lays it down reluctantly, feeling as 
if one had quitted the presence of an old .riend whos: talk had held one for hours by its freshness, force, and 
interest.” 

MANCHESTER EXAMINER.—* Mr. Atkinson has a good cliim to be considered the modern Gilbert 
White, for his forty years passed in the parish of Danby have been utilised in storing up and recording a 
mass of observations upon rural life as fascinating to all lovers of Natural H story, folk-lore, and local 
peznliarities »s those which have made the Vicar of Selborne the premier authority on such subjects,” — 

YORKSHIRE POST.—“ A book for quiet contemplative reading ; a book that could only have been written 
after years of shrewd and patient observation and résearch ; a book that will be dipped into again and again 
by those who have once surrendered themselves to its charm.” 


NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 123. 


KHALED: A TALE OF ARABIA. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Pe TI JACOBIN.— Mr, Crawford has written some stories more powerful but none more attractive than 
Seg 

DAILY FELEGRAPH.—‘ T' e story is worked out with great subtlety and considerable literary finish; the 
last scene of all is an admirable example of Mr, Crawford’s graphic art.’’ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. New and Cheaper 


Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME OF SIR WILLIAM THOMSON’S POPULAR LECTURES. 
Just ready, Crown 8yo, cloth, 7s. 61. 


PAPERS on NAVIGATION. By Sir William Thomson, 


LL.D., P.R.S8., F.R.8.E., &c., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and Fellow 
of St. Peter’s College, Can bridge. [Porutar Luctures AnD AppREss:8, Vol, III 


NEW EDITION of VOL. I. 
Just ready, New and Revised Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The CONSTITUTION of MATTER. By Sir William 


THOMSON, LL.D., P.R.S. With Illustrations. [PorpuLar LECTURES AND AppRESSES, Vol. I. 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 


A NEW TEXT-BOOK OF CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ELEMENTS of CRYSTALLOGRAPHY for STUDENTS 


of CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, and MINERALOGY. By GEORGE HUNTINGDON WILLIAMS, Ph.D., 
Assistant-Professor in the Johns Hopkins Un.versity. 


*,* A conc'se and elomentury statement of the general principles of Crystallography, not intended as a com- 
oe but to furnish 8» much information on the subject as may be of service to students of other but 
alliid branches, 


Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
LESSONS in ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By T. Jeffrey 


PARKER, B.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Biology in the University of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand. 


Illustrated. + 
NEW EDITION, REVISED. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, clotb, 10s 


A COURSE of PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION in BOTANY. 


By F. 0. BOWER, D.&c., F.B.°., Regius Professor of Botany, Glasgow. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 908. JUNE, 1891. 2s. 6d, 
ConTENTS. 
THe Popz AND HIS Waltines. By Dr. Sigmund 
Miz, 

Contrast. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

Ways anp Wuims or Frtsu-WaTeER Fisues. By @ 
Son of the Marshes, 

CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 

THe GROWING UNPoPULARITY OF MILITARY SER- 
vick.—II, By Major-Geceral F. Chenevix Trench, 
C.M.G, 

A Nieut in a Haystack; orn, A TRIAL FOR THE 
Dersy. By Jack the Shepherd, 

Squire Door or Door Hatt, Door Hitt, IrELanp. 

RICHARD DE La PoLe, “ WHITE Ross.” By H. W, 
Wolff. 

A TROUBLE BEFORE America. By Warneford 
Moffatt. 

JEWISH COLONIES IN PALESTINE. By Major CO. R. 
Ounder, 


Witi1aAm Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
JUN. 


THR Opium “ Resouution.” By Sic James F. 
Stephen, Bart. 

On THE ANALYSIS OF VOLUNTARY MOVEMENT. 
(Illustrated.) By Victor Horsley, B.S., F.R.S. 

A D&SCRIPLION OF MANIPUR. Ky Sir James Jobns- 
ton, K.C.S.I, (late Political Agent, Manipur). 

— ASPECTS OF AMERICAN Lire. By Hamilton 

i é, 7 

HasIsaDRa’s ADVENTURE. Ry Professor Huxley. 

THE DUEL BETWEEN PUBLIC SCHOOLS A\D PRIVATE 
“Coacuts”’ By Walter Wren. 

MOWAMMEDAN WoMEN. By Mrs. Reichardt. 

FROM THE ALBERT Nyanza TO THE INDIAN OCEAN. 
By Lieutenant W. G. Stairs, K.E. 

Tsak v. JEW. By the Countess of Desart. 

WITNESSES TO THE UNSEEN. By Wil'r:d Ward. 

THE BOMBARDMENT OF IQuiqur. By Archer P. 
Crouch, 

Moroccv: THE WoRLD’s Last Market. By Charles 

- Goss, 
Is Free Epucation A Bribe? By T. EK. Kebbel. 
THe McKintey BILL. By Andrew Carnegie. 


London: KiGan PauL, Truncu, Triipner, and 
Co., Limited. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
CosTENTsS FoR JUNE. 


IraLy AND France. By an Italian Statesman. 

CuiLp LaBour: 

1, THE SiINIMUM AGE FoR LabouUR OF CHILDREN, 

By Cardinal Mauning. 

2. Tue Havr-Timers. By Henry Dunckley, LL.D. 
THE Law or Divorc-. By Sir A’fred Scephen. 
Mr. Horman Hunts ‘“ Mar-Day, MAGDALEN 

Tower.” By Arcideacon Farra”, DD, 

THE SuHai OW OF THE Kurp.—I'. iy Mrs. Bishop. 

THe New SCHEME FOR THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICR 
ExaMinaTioys, By J Churton Coll ns, 

Bap AlR AND Bap HEaLin. (With Letters from 
S.r Lyon Playfair, Professor Huxley, and others.) 
By Harold Wager and the Hon. Auberon Herbert. 

Ancient Lay Enpowments. By Eijward A, Free- 
man D.C.L. 

A Basis or fositive Morauuy.—Il. By Phitip 
Gilbert Hamerton. 

Jenny Linp. by the Rev H. R. Haweis. 

Tse Locust PLacouxs in ALG. RIA. By Mrs. Cours 
tenay Bodley. 

THE Manipug Biue-Boox, By Sir Richard Temple, 
‘Bart., M.P. 


IsBisteR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 





JUNE lst. Price ls. 6d, 


THE FOREIGN CHURCH 
CHRONICLE & REVIEW. 


1, ARCHBISHOP MaGEE ON THE WORK OF THE ANGLO” 
CONTINENTAL SOCIETY, 

2, THE OxroRD MOVEMENT. 

3. P&re Dipon's “ Lire or Carist.”’ 

4, BISHOP REINKEN’S SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY, 

5. A GERMAN ** FAMILIENABEND.” 

6. GERMAN ‘THEOLOGY. 

7. ARMBNIAN REJECTION OF PapaL AUTHORITY. 

8. THE FELLOWSHIP OF CHURCHES, 

9. Noticss, 


BERKELEY, 29 Paternoster Row, London. 


THE GROSVENOR 


sae a 
county aon GALLERY 
SCRIBERS. FOR 


MS, N 
ssp 6 LIBRARY, 





(137 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


A HARVEST of TARES. By 


Vere CLAVERING, Author cf ‘fA Modern Delilah,” 
“Barcaldine,” &c. 2 vols. 


A LIFE’S DEVOTION. By 


Lady Vireinia Sanpakgs, Author of “ A Bitter 
Repentance.” §$ vols. 


The HERMITS of CRIZE- 


BECK By Henry CresswELt, Author of “A 
Modern Greek Heroine,” ‘‘A Wily Widow,” &c. 
3 vols. 


A LADY of MY OWN. By 


Hrien ProtHero Lewis, Author of “ Her 
Heart’s Desire.”’ 3 vols. 


A RAINBOW at NIGHT. 


Ry M. EB. Le Cuierc, Aathor of “ Mi:tress Beatrice 
Cope.”’ 2 vols. 


KINSFOLK. By Mary Deane, 
Author of “St. Briavels,’’ ‘‘ Quatrefoil,” &c. 
3 vols. 


London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
SOCIETY OF AUTHORS. 


The METHODS of PUBLISHING. B 
&.- QUIRE SpRIGGE. (Henry Glaisher, 95 Strand, 
W.C.) S cond Edition, 3s, 

‘Invaluable to persons engaged in the production 
of books,’’—Saturday Review, 

“We strongly recommend this volume to those 
about to publish.’’— Spectator. 


The COST of PRODUCTION. (Henry 
Glaisker, 95 Strand, W.C.) Second Edition, 2s, 6d. 
“* Will bs of service not only to authors who mean 
to publish on their account, but to those who wish 
to be enided in making terms with publishers.””— 
Daily News. 
“*The Cost of Production ’ and * The Methods of 
Publishing ’ both deserve very high praise,” 


COPYRIGHT LAW REFORM. By J. 


M. LELY, Barriste1-at-Law. 2s. On Sale at the 
Office of the Society. 


SOCILTY of AUTHORS, 4 Portugal Street, W CO. 


THE AUTHOR. 


Conducted by WALTER BESANT. 
CoNnTENTS FoR JUNE (now ready), 
OFFICIAL DIRECTIONS FGR SECURING AMERICAN 
CoPyYRIGHT. 
THE AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL CopyRiauT Act, 
REVIEWS AND REVIEWERS, 
LIBRARY SECRETS. 
Lorp MoONKSWELL’s BILL. 
Nores, News, Cases, CORRESPONDENCE, &c, 


THE AUTHOR. 


The only Organ for advancing and maintaining the 
inter: sts of those eneaged in literary pursu'ts, The 
Journal of the Society of Authors, published on the 
1st of every month, price 6d. 


Eyre and Sporriswoope, East Hardi Street 
London, E.C. : ‘nee 





Sere 





NEW NOVEL 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 





This day, at all Libraries, in 2 vols, 


THE RISEN DEAD. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Author of “Love’s Conflict,’ “A Scarlet Sin,” &c, 


London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 


THE POPULAR NOVEL. 


AN OLD MAID’S' LOVE. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of “ The Sin of Joost Aveling.” 


SECOND EDITION READY THIS DAY.—3 vols. 











PRESS OPINIONS. 


“The story is as Dutch as a modern Dutch picture of a Dutch interior. Cool 
shadows, fine touches, smooth surfaces, clear outlines, subdued meanings, among 
these sit Suzanna Varelkamp, the old maid, exactly as you may see in a Dutch 
picture an old lady ina prim room knitting a stocking and looking as if she and 
dust had never known each other. The story is fresh, vivid, original, and thoroughly 
interesting.” —Saturday Review. 

“ Enlivened throughout by eccentric characters and quaint drollery.”—Times. 

“ Bears the impress of an undeniable and original talent.”—Morning Post. 

“A story that holds the reader's interest throughout.”—Observer. 

“ As a description of Dutch life it is a masterpiece.”— Woman. 

“ A very engrossing romance. There are a dozen carefully drawn characters, all 
of them conscientiously worked out.”—Athenzum. 

“Mr. Maartens writes vigorously in ‘An Old Maid’s Love,’ and with lifelike 
fidelity to nature. The novel is strong both in humour and pathos.”—Academy. 

“'To read ‘An Old Maid’s Love’ is a real pleasure, and one which does not 
evaporate when the last page has been turned.”—Graphic. 


Lady LINDSAY’S NEW 


‘“* BERTHA’S EARL.” 3 vols. 


The Hon. Mrs. HENNIKER'’S “SIR 
GEORGE.” 1 vol. 


“The book is well written, and some of the descriptive writing is charming. The 
author can construct characters which can grasp and hold the sympathies of a 
reader. It promises much. It will compare favourably with the work of many 
more practised writers.”—Speaker. 


LESLIE KEITH’S NEW STORY, 


“THE HALLETTS.” 3 vols. 





NOVEL, 








Also, just ready. 


The UNDERGRADUATE. By Ross 


GEORGE DERING, Author of “ Giraldi; or, The Curse of Love.” 2 vols.’ 





Cheap Popular Autobiographies. 
ONE SHILLING each in paper, and 1s. 6d. in cloth. 


Mr. WILLIAM DAY’S “REMINISCENCES 
OF THE TURF.” 


Mr. SERJEANT BALLANTINE’S “REMINIS- 
CENCES OF THE BAR.” 


Mr. and Mrs. BANCROFT’S “ON AND OFF 
THE STAGE.” 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO 
BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE 


Each story complete in itself, price 6s. 


The PARTING of the WAYS. By Miss Betham Edwards. 
SIR CHARLES DANVEBS. By the Author of “ The Danvers’ Jewels.” 


MISS SHAFTO. By W. E. Norris, Author of “A Bachelor’s 
Blunder,” and “ Thirlby Hal!.” 


HERIOT’S CHOICE. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. : 
To be followed immediately by 
Miss BROUGHTON’S ‘“‘ ALAS!”’ 

Miss CORELLI’S “ WORMWOOD.”’ 

Miss CAREY’S “MARY ST. JOHN.” 

RICHARD JEFFERIES ‘“‘ DEWY{MORN.” 


NOVELS. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





35 ST. BRIDE STREET, E.C. 


Publ'shers in Ordinary to her Mujesty the Quecn. 
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2 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


GOETHE'S 
FAUST. 


A NEW VERSE TRANSLATION OF 
BOTH PARTS, 


ith Full Introduction and Potes, 





BY 


JAMES ADEY BIRDS, B.A., F.GS. 





Opinions of the Press on Part |. 


—————— 


“In not a few passages furnishes a more exact and faithful rendering than any 
other that has appeared in poetic form.’’—Scotsman, as 


“*Mr. Birds’s work is undoubtedly praiseworthy. We nowhere find him sinking 
below a high average of excellence. We can recommend the work for its excellent 
notes, They are precisely the sort of notes which we want for ‘Faust.’ We 
cannot praise these notes too highly.””—West minster Review, 


‘The translation is generally excellent, and the prison scene is magnificently 
rendered. The Easter Chorus gives that same impression of a weird and distant 
song which constitutes the peculiar charm of the original, and the interpretation 
of Faust’s speculative speeches clothes with new form and life a part of the play 
which to the unlearned reader seems misty and heavy.’’—Notes and Queries, 


‘*Mr, Birds wisely discards the delus‘ve canon of exact ‘s‘milarity of form’ as 
essential in a verse translation...... He is always intent on realising and giving the 
meaning of the German poet, and has studied the poem with the minutest care...... 
The introduction is full of interest, and the notes have the same merit. The 
wealth of information in the notes will have an unusnal interest and charm.”’— 
Literary Wo.ld, 





Opinions of the Press on Part Il. 


> 


**Mr. Birds does not compare disadvantageously with Mr. Bayard Taylor’s 
translation, which has apparently obtained or usurped the position of standard. 
His is more faithful and not much less good.’’—Saturday Review. 


*‘Asarule, Mr. Birds is wonderfully successful in rendering not only Goethe’s 
meaning—the intellectual substance of which can be set down in plain prose—but 
the very spirit and atmosphere of the work, the intangible something which, under 
the hand of a merely mechanical translator, always evaporates, From a metrical 
point of view, this translation must be warmly commended. It has ease, fluency, 
and variety, and Mr. Birds’s ear is uniformly good. The elaborate notes...... can 
be praised without reserve.’’—Manchester Examiner, 


“On the whole, readers acquainted with the original will feel satisfied with this 
translation, and the copious notes at the end of the volume are not only valuable, 
but also exceedingly interesting. The work is one of which Mr. Birds may be proud, 
and it should meet with ready appreciation.’’—Dundee Courier. 


‘Mr. Birds’s version of Part II. is better, I think, than his own rendering of 
Part I.’’—E. D. A. MorsHEap, in the Academy. 


“Mr, Birds has given us a meritorious rendering and a scries of really excellent 
notes. They supply the elucidation of which no work%stands more in need, and 
they are commendably brief and to the point.’”’—Literary World. 


“‘Mr. Birds’s translation will compare very favourablyjwith those of his pre- 
decessors. It is masterly and sympathetic, its beauties are manifold, and some 
portions of it are deserving of the highest praise. The notes which he appends to 
it are all that could be desired; they are neither so short as to be valueless, 
nor so long as to be wearisome, and Mr. Birds’s intimacy with the details of the 
poem is shown on every page.”’—Inquirer, 


‘* Mr. Birds has done well to supply the reader with abundant notes embodying 
Goethe’s own disclosures of his purpose in his conversations with Eckermann, the 
interpretations of various German critics, and those of Taylor and Carlyle,”— 
Guardian, 


. LONDON: 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 





** This remarkable work.’?—DAILY NEWS 
MRS. SUTHERLAND ORR’S MEMOIR OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


Now ready, with Portrait, and Steel-Engraving of Mr. Browning’s Study in 
De Vere Gardens, crown 8vo, 12:. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. 


“ Mrs. Sutherland Orr has shown wonderful self-restraint in keeping her Life 
of Browning within very moderate comp.ss, and excellent judgment in the 
selection of her materia's ..... The result is a bright and suggestive book......It 
tells us nearly all we desire to know about the pvet and the man.’’—Times, 

“Mrs, Orr has given us a graphic and sympatiletic picture of th: man,”’— 
Daily Telegraph. 

“Tbe execution of her task is marked not only by imaginative and intellectual 
sympathy on the part of the aathor, but by that rarer quality in a biographer— 
perfect discretion......Mrs. Orr has devoted one intensely interestiug chapter to 
the poet’s personal characteristics.’’"—Daily News. 

** We have to thank Mrs, Sutherland Orr for a pleasant, discreet, and, in many 
respects, authoritative biography of Robert Browning.”—Standard. 

**We may compliment Mrs. Orr upon having achieved a real succeas in this 
most difficult branch of writing—the success of presenting at once a fullanda 
pleasant picture.”—Saturday Review. 


NEW_NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
EIGHT DAYS: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. By R. FE. 


Forrest, Author of ‘‘ The Touchstone of Peril.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
* A thoroughly satisfactory book.”’—Times, 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 
*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to send, post-free on 

application, a copy of their Catalogue, containing a list of ls., 1s. 6.1, 23., &s. 6d., 

ee * 5s., and 63. Popular Novels, together with a large number of Miscellaneous 
orks. 

Among the Authors whose Works are comprised in the Popular Novels Series 
are the following :—H. Rider Haggard, F. Anstey, Mrs, Oliphant, D, Christie 
Murray, James Payn, George Gissing, the Author of *‘ Molly Buwn,” the Author 
of ‘‘Jobn Herrivg,” W. E. Norris, Hamilton Ai‘é, Anthony ‘Trollope, Mrs. 
Gaskell, Holme Lee, the Bronté Sisters, &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 7 
TRISCHLER AND CO’S NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


FRENCH FICTION OF TO-DAY. 
By Madame VAN DE VELDE. 


Beautifully Illustrated with the following Portraits of Contemporary Freuch 
Authors :— ‘ 
I 


Vou. I. Vou, II. 
GUY DE MAUPASSANT. PIERRE LOTI. 
HENRI LAVEDAN. EMILE ZOLA. 
GEORGES OHNET. ARSENE HOUSSAYE., 
VICTOR CHERBULIEZ, LUDOVIC HALEVY. 
OCTAVE FEUILLET. ALPHONSE KARR, 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. ADOLPHE BELOT. 

Daily News says:—‘‘ Madame Van de Velde has written two serions, yet lig’ t 
and amusing, volumes on French Fiction of To. Day. The authoress renders fa.l 
justice to the exquisite sense of style in most French fiction.’ 

In 2 vols., price 21s, 


CHEAP EDITION, now ready. 
DARE AKE. 


By Lady COLIN CAMPBELL. 
From the Saturday Review :—‘‘ The character of Lady Colin Campbell's hero 








is intensely interestiug. It reveals uncommon acuteness and freshness of obser-, 


vation, and that reserve of power which the possession and artistic control of 

power can alone suggest. Lady Colin Campbell is certainly g fted in the art, so 

like intuition it may well be intuition, that impels the unfalteriug hand to stay at 

the right moment iu the process of characterisation to give tne required accent of 

light or nuance of shade, with the simple and delicate touch that is most effective.” 
Cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


TRISCHLER and CO., 18 New Bridge Street, E.C. 





Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d.; paper wrapper, 2s. 6d. 


A GUIDE TO THE CHOICE OF BOOKS, 


ARTHUR H. D. ACLAND, M.P., 


Honorary Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


CHIEF DIVISIONS :—Antiquities and Archexology—Art— 
Biography—Children’s Books—Domestic Economy—Education— 
Geography and Travel—Government Publications—History— 
Languages — Literature — Philosophy — Political and Social 
Economy—Political Science—Science— Books of Reference—Index. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


RHYMELETS. 


By EDWARD LOCKE TOMLIN. 


“The writer not only has a pretty wit, but a genuine poetic instinct......Mcst 
of his lines bear the impress of a strong individuality, and whether he sings in a 
sad or a joyoustone, one cannot help feeling that behind them there is a real per- 
sonality, and that they are the ripe utterances of a man who has learned some- 
thing of the littleness «f human endeavour, and has seen behiud the mystery of 
tears.’’—Nottingham Guardian. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CC, 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Gre-t 
Health and Pleasure Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. Eight Lawn 
Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms, Tariff of Manager. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THIRD EDITION, Now Rzapy. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S 


MEMOIR OF THE 


LIFE OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


and of ALICE OLIPHANT, his Wife. 


2 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits, 21s. 





The TIMES says:—“ There has seldom been a more striking subject for pic- 
turesque biography than Laurence Cliphant. Rarely gifted and with almost un- 
rivalled personal fascination, no man lived a fuller life......Mrs. Oliphant has 
done full justice to his double idiosynorasy in writing a delightful and sympathetic 
memoir.’ 


The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says:—* The book is one of the best of the pre- 
sent season. It continually deepens in interest from the first page to the last, 
and forms a combination of the pathetic, the humorous, and the wonderful not 
often to be met with.” 


The STANDARD says:—“ Never in the exercise of her imagination has Mrs. 
Oliphant drawn anything more remote from ordinary life than the story of the 
young Scotch cadet whose travels and adventures and extraordinary religious 
experience form her latest contribution to literature.” 


The GLOBE says :—‘‘ It is a fascinating book on a fascinating subject, lucky 
in having for its central figure a brilliant and remarkable man.” 


BLACK and WHITE says :— A completely adequate record of one of the 
most extraordinary personalities of our generation. It would even be fitting to 
say the most extraordinary without qualification...... There is nothing more 
pathetic in the whole range of biography than the story.” 


WORKS BY LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 





EPISODES in a LIFE of ADVENTURE; or, Moss from a 
Rolling Stone. Fifth Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 


PICCADILLY: a Fragment of Contemporary Biography. With 
8 Illustrations by Richard Doyle. New Edition, crown 8vo, 33, 6d, 


ALTIORA PETO. New Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
HAIFA: Life in Modern Palestine. Second Edition, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The LAND of GILEAD, with Excursions in the Lebanon. With 
Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 21s. 


MASOLLAM: a Problem of the Period. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


This day is published, 


CRITICAL STUDIES in ST. LUKE’S 


GOSPEL: its Demonology and Ebionitism. By Coury Campsett, B.D., 
formerly Scholar and Fellow of Glasgow University, Author of ‘‘ The First 
Three Gospels in Greek, arranged in Parallel Columns,” &, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“It is not often that we have had occasion to welcome a work by a Scottish 
divine so distinguished by directness of statement, by critical acumen, and above 
all by a thoroughly scientific method......A work which in its way is as noteworthy 
as any that has appeared since Professor Bruce’s ‘ Kingdom of God.’ ”—Scotsman. 
‘6 In this essay Mr. Campbell shows the thoroughness of a scientific worker...... 
The book is therefore of great value as a scholarly examination of a subject in- 
teresting to students of New Testament criticism.”—Modern Church. 


POPULAR EDITION, in 1 vol. 
LIFE, LETTERS, and DIARIES of 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, First Earl 


of Iddesleigh. By ANDRiw Lana, With a Portrait and View of Pynes. 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

* A very delightful book. Both for the excellence of the writing and delicacy 
of the character drawing, surpasses anything of the kind that we have recently 
read.”’—Saturday Review, 

**A biography that must be studied by every historian of the nineteenth 
century, and one that will be read wherever the English language is spoken,”— 
Graphic. 

This day is published. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH MUSIC. Its Com- 


seg rng Sources, With Musical Illustrations, By James Love, Post 
vo, 7s. 6d. 

** The work is a perfect storehouse of information on this particular subject, 
and it indicates a vast amount of careful labour and research......A book which 
cannot fail to be of the greatest value to all who are interested in Church Music,”’ 
—Musical Standard. 

“ A monument of persevering and tenacious inquiry...... This book has interest 
to others than Presbyterians, as all Christian Churches draw their music from 
common sources.’'—Musical Herald, 


CARDINAL BEATON: Priest and Politician. 


By Joun Herkiess. With a Portrait, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


** A work which teems with the outcome of careful and intelligent historical 
pape and is written in an unaffected and eminently readable style.’’—Daily 

ele sraph. 

“A substantial and noteworthy contribution to national history.”—Scotsman. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 














CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
JUNE. 


Tue British Army ry 1891. By the Right Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart. 
INFLUENZA. By Sir Morell Mackenzie, M.D. 

An ELECTION aT THE ENGLISH ACADEMY. 

ArcHBIsHOP MaGEr. By the Rey. Canon Benham. 

Tue FuTuRE OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Theodore Watts, 

THE Paris Satons or 1891. By Mabel Robinson. 

Ouitp Lire Insurance: aA Repty. By Captain Pembroke Marshall. 
LETTERS IN Puitistia. By Grant Allen. 

BULGARS AND SERBS, By A. Hulme-Beaman, 

BAUDELAIRE: THE Man. By Edward Delille. 

A Mopern Ipriu. By the Editor. 


Dr. WILLIAM JUNKER’S SECOND VOLUME of AFRICAN TRAVBLS, 


TRAVELS in AFRICA DURING the 


YEARS 1879 to 1883. By Dr. Wirtt1am JunkER. With numerous Full-Page 
Plates and Illustrations in the Text. Translated from the German by Prc- 
fessor Keane, Demy 8vo, 2ls. [This day. 


Captain LINDSAY ANDERSON. 


A CRUISE in an OPIUM CLIPPER. By 


Captain Linpsay ANDERSON. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 63. 
[Now ready. 


By the AUTHOR of “ BRITISH SPORTING FISHES.” 


POACHERS and POACHING. By John 


Watson, F.L.S, Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 7s, 61, [Now ready. 





Mrs. ROSS. 


EARLY DAYS RECALLED. By Mrs. Janet 


Ross. Crown 8vo, with Portrait and Illustrations, 5s. 

The Times says :—“ A very pleasant little volume of reminiscences.” 

The Daily Graphic says:—‘‘The unpretending little volume possesses an 
interest far exceeding that of many more assuming autobiographies.” 

The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ A pleasant book full of interesting memories.” 

The Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘ One of the most charming collections of reminis- 
cences lately offered to the public.” 

John Bull says :—* We confess that when we had once taken it up we could not 
lay it down until we had finished it, and when we laid it down we felt that we 
should like to incur the wrath of a Bumble, and ‘ ask for more.’ ’* 


The QUEEN of ROUMANIA. 


ELISABETH of ROUMANIA: a Study. 


With Two Tales from the German of Carmen Syrtva, her Majesty the Queen 
of Roumania. By BLancHE RoosEvVELT. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 
The Daily Telegraph says :—‘ Madame Blanche Reosevelt has produced an 
admirable history of the life of Queen Elisabeth of Roumania......There is 
hardly a more remarkable figure in contemporary history than this gifted lady, 
who is at once poetess, dramatist, reformer, Queen, and a beautiful woman. She 
is certainly one who deserves the tribute of an enthusiastic pen, and Madame 
Roosevelt has not hesitated to show her admiration for the subject of her study. 
The result is a memoir which excellently fulfils the primary object of all bio. 
graphies in exciting a keen and sympathetic interest in the illustrious Queen.” 


The CHRIST THAT IS TO BE: a Latter- 


Day Romance. Demy 8vo, 6s. 

The National Observer says :— The attempt of our anonym isabold one. True 
reverence, perfect taste, high imagination, and vigour of thought were all re- 
quired for success, But none of these is wanting; indeed, there is added to them 
also a style at once simple and graphic, and the result is a remarkable book.” 








NEW: NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





GEORGE MEREDITH. 


ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


3 vols. crown 8yvo. 





HENRY and CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


A DEPUTY PROVIDENCE. By Henry 


Murray, Author of “A Game of Bluff,” and part Author (with CuristTiz 
Murray) of ‘‘ A Deputy Providence.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s.6d. [This day. 


GUY GRAVENHIL. 


JACK SKEFFINGTON: a Sporting Novel. 


By Guy GRAVENHIL, 2 vols. crown 8vo. [Neat week, 





H. CLIFFE HALLIDAY. 


SOME ONE MUST SUFFER: a Romance. 


By H. Cuirre HaLirpar. 3 vols, crown 8ve, 

The Scotsman says :—*‘ Delightful reading...... The heroine tells her own tale 
with a charming simplicity......Everything is artless, yet—or perhaps we should 
say therefore—charming....../ As pleasant a story as has fallen into our hands for 
a good while,” 





London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 
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SOPHOCLES.—The PLAYS and FRAGMENTS. With Critical Notes, 


Commentary, and Translation in English Prose. By R. 0. JEBB, Litt.D., LL.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 


‘Of the explanatory and critical notes we can speak with admiration. Thorough scholarship combined with taste, erudition, and boundless industry...... The 
work is made complete by a prose translation, with pages alternating with the text, of which we may say shortly that it displays sound judgment and taste, without 


sacrificing precision to poetry of expression.” —Times. 


“The whole edition so far exhibits perhaps the most complete and elaborate editorial work which has ever yet appeared.””—Saturday Review, 


Part I.—OEDIPUS TYRANNOS. Second Edition, 12s. 6d. 
Part II.—OEDIPUS COLONEUS. Second Edition, 12s. 
Part III—ANTIGONE. Second Edition, 12s. 6d. 


- Part V.—TRACHINIAE. 


Part IV.—PHILOCTETES. 12s. 6d. 


[In the press, 


TEXTS and STUDIES: Contributions to BIBLICAL and PATRISTIC 


LITERATURE. Edited by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge. 


Vol. I., No. 1.—The APOLOGY of ARISTIDES on BEHALF of the CHRISTIANS. 


Edited, from a Syriac MS., 


with an Introduction and Translation, by J. RENDEL HARRIS, M.A. With an Appendix containing the main portion of the 
Original Greek Text, by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, M.A. Demy 8vo, 5s, Net. 


NEW VOLUME OF DR. SWETE’S EDITION OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 
Now ready, crown 8v0, 7s, 6d.—VOL. II., I. CHRONICLES—TOBIT. 


The OLD TESTAMENT in GREEK according to the SEPTUAGINT. 


Edited by H. B. SWETE, D.D., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, and Regius Professor of Divinity. 


Crown 8vo, price ls., with Map and 3 Curve Diagrams. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS of UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. By R. D. Roberts, 


M.A. (Cantab.), D.Sc. (Lond.), late Fellow of Olare Oolleze, Oambridge; Organising Seoretary for Lectures to the Cambridge Local Examinations and 
Lectures Syndicate, and Secretary to the London Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 


The Volume deals with the more important aspects of the movement, and the chief results of the eighteen years’ work. 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL ESSAYS, No. 4.—ELECTION by LOT at 


ATHENS. By J. W. HEADLAM, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


(Prince Consort Dissertation, 1890.) Orown 8vo, 2s. 61. 


FRAGMENTS of ZENO and CLEANTHES, with Introduction and 


Explanatory Notes. An Essay which obtained the Hare Prize in the year 1889, By A. 0, PEARSON, M.A., late Scholar of Ohrist’s College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, 10s. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS for ENTRANCE and MINOR SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS in the COLLEGES of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE, Parts I. and II., containing Papers sct in the Michaelmas Term, 
1890. 


Part I—MATHEMATICS and SCIENCE, 2s. 


Part II.—CLASSICS, MEDLZVAL and MODERN LANGUAGES and HISTORY. 2s.. 





New Volumes of the Pitt Press Series. 


MILTON’S COMUS and ARCADES. Edited, 


with Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, by A. W1Lsom VERITY, M.A., some- 
time Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3s. 


**This is an admirable edition...... The notes on the text are superior to those 
usually fonnd in school-books, and are very strong on points of etymology.’’— 
Educational Times. 


An APOLOGIE for POETRIE. By Sir 


Puiuip Sripnry. Edited, with Illustrations and a Glossarial Index, by E. 8. 
‘ — M.A. The Text is a Revision of that of the First Edition of 
95. 3s. é 
“Students and amateurs alike may be recommonded to purchase this......Suap- 
plied with all needful help in the shape of notes, illustrations, and what seems to 
be a practically sufficient glossary.”—St. James’s Gazette, 





Pitt Press Mathematical Series. 


The ELEMENTS of STATICS and DYNA- 
MICS. ByS. L. Loney, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. Extra foap. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Also in 2 Parts. 
Part I.—The ELEMENTS of STATICS. 4s. 6d. 


Part II.—The ELEMENTS of DYNAMICS. 3s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA (with Answers 


to the Examples). By W. W. Rousx Batu, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Oambridge. 4s, 6d. 
* An excellent text-book for schools......Not only is the explanatory matter well 
arranged, but it combines perspicuity with brevity in a remarkable degree.’’— 
Guardian. 





EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. 


Books I.,II. By H. M. Tartor, M.A., Fellow and formerly Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 
1s. 6d. 


Books III., TV. By the Same Editor. 
Books I.-IV., in l vol. 8s. 


‘* Mr. Taylor has not attempted an exact translation of the original, but has 
retained the substance of the elements and the orders of the propositions. Defi- 
nitions which were faulty have been amended and explained, useless ones o nitted, 
and a few omissions made good. Postulates (or simple geometrical propositions 
whose truth we assume) are extremely well treate?, and are not introduced till 
each is wanted. The notes follow immediately upon a proposition whenever they 
appear to be needed; and after every proposition there is a short exercise on it 
and on what has preceded it. At the end of each book there are miscellaneous 
exercises......0ur readers should by no means miss reading the notes, which are 
full of useful suggestions to teachers, and will add greatly to the clearness of the 
young learner’s ideas,” —Educational Times. 











New Volumes of the Cambridge 


Now ready, 3s. 6d. 
The PSALMS.—Book I. Edited by the 


Rev. Professor Kirkpatrick, B.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Cambridge. 





Bible for Schools and Colleges. 


Now ready, with Map, 2s. 


The EPISTLES to the THESSALONIANS. 


Edited by the Rev. G. G. Frypray, B A., Professor of Biblical Languages in 
the Wesleyan College, Headingley. 





New Volumes of the Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools. 


The SECOND BOOK of KINGS. By Rev. 


Professor Lumsy, D.D. With Maps, 1s. 


| The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. JOHN. 


By Rev. A. Ptumumer, D.D. With Map, ls. 
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